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Dr. Park at Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


In the beautiful chapel of the Theological 
School in Tufts College, the Boston 
Ministers’ Association held the regular 
Monday morning session on April 4. 

The students of the Theological School 
attended the session. Mr. Milburn pre- 
sided and led the singing, with Mr. Web- 
ster, one of the Divinity School students, 
playing the organ. Dean Lee S. McCol- 
lester offered the invocation. The speaker 
of the morning was Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., minister of the First Church in Bos- 
ton, and lecturer in homiletics on the staff 
of the Theological School in Harvard 
University. Dr. Park was advertised to 
speak on “The Art of Preaching.” He 
said in part: 

“Partly because I could not lay my hands 
upon the manuscript of my address on 
‘The Art of Preaching,’ but mainly because 
I have other things that I am anxious to 
say, I take up another subject. If I had 
given you the paper on ‘The Art of Preach- 
ing’ I should have said in substance that 
the art consists in saying in the most sin- 
cere, effective, refined way the thing that 
is in you to say. There is no one rule of 
preaching. Every one has to do it in his 
own way. There is such a thing as cul- 
tivating the art of preaching to such an ex- 
tent that it defeats its own purposes and 
the sermon becomes only a masterpiece of 
literary purity. There is such a thing as 
neglecting the art of preaching to such an 
extent that it defeats its own purposes, and 
the man is unable to express the truth that 
isinhim. There is such a thing as striking 
a middle ground, learning to use words 
that best convey the thought. It is up 
to each separate person to find the vehicle 
that best suits him. There is no better 
definition of preaching than the definition 
of Phillips Brooks—‘Truth conveyed by 
personality.’ 

“IT propose this morning to speak of 
some of the opportunities facing us as 
ministers. Our great task is the co-or- 
dination of our world in its littleness and 
narrowness with the world around. What 
relation have we with the world which 
surrounds us? What opportunities are 
being wasted because we do not see them? 
I have tried to take the view of the man 
outside the church. I have asked myself 
the question, ‘If I did not have to go to 
church, would I?’ I have found that at- 
tendance upon church depends on a cer- 
tain kind of presensitization. If people 
coming into church are not presensitized, 
are we not more or less at a losswhatto do 
with them? Compare our attitude with 
the attitude of Christ. Whom did Christ 
pick out to hear him? ‘He that hath ears 
let him hear.’ Whom did the great 
preachers—Paul, Chrysostom, Fox, Wesley, 
Whitefield—pick out to hear them? Any 
man who could stand on two legs. They 


had something in them that they knew ° 


would appeal to any human soul. I wish 


that we could thus present the gospel in 
its Catholicity. I wish that we could 
get the ability to preach to folks; not Uni- 
versalist folks, not Unitarian folks, but 
folks in the raw. 

“The great body of religion in our day is 
outside the church. I have four simple 
suggestions to make in view of this situa- 
tion which may be of some help. 

“1. It is part of the minister’s duty to 
speak for people, to help them discover 
the glories of their own religious life. Part / 
of the minister’s work is to supply words | 
for what is inarticulate in people. There 
is just as much love and longing and as- 
piration in the majority of these people 
out of the church as there is in people in- 
side the church. We must learn to voice || 
their aspirations for them. To do this, | 
we have got to learn to discard the old || 
worship patterns and manners, our old 
thought forms, and discover new thought 
forms which will express this unexpressed ||) 
religion. The way these people outside 
the church look at us is that we are a 
special group that wait until 10.30 on 
Sunday and then go to one particular place 
and listen to one man. That little gesture | 
of ours constitutes worship. That is, we 
go to church and watch another man | 
worship. Our services are not the right 
vehicle to carry values for to-day. We 
have to find new ways. A gentleman from 
India told me that in his village they met 
after supper to listen to the reading of the 
great religious poetry of the race. That is 
worship. Among the Quakers there is si- 
lence. How little we use silence. How |] 
about the use of the great religious paint- 
ings? How about drama and the pageant? |} 

“2. It is part of our task to help people || 
to rationalize their own religious thinking |} 
and to help them build up their own theol- |}} 
ogy. Have we made a mistake in giving 
up the theological sermon? Have we |} 
made a mistake in insisting that we will |] 
preach only practical sermons? I am in- |] 
clined to think that the time has come to |] 
preach theology, mercifully, to be sure, |] 
but to ask people to listen to statements of || 
theological belief. People do need to have 
their own vague thoughts made clear. It 
is time to engage in some form of meta-|| 
physical speculation to help people find| a 
ground under their feet. In the Bible, if 
great suffering came a soul might cry:'|] 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou for-}\| . 
saken me?’ ‘To-day, if suffering comes}| 
the first thing a man says is ‘There is no} 
God.’ God is no longer the original] 
axiomatic postulate He always has been.||| 
In the Bible God is a pillar of cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night, moving on} 
ahead. To-day God is a cloud of dusti 
kicked up by scuffling feet and following) 
along behind the procession. Faith isi 
the caboose at the end of the train instead || 
of the engine at the front. We need some} 

(Continued on page 509) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God, 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


TWO BOOKS BY MOFFATT* 


HEN Moffatt writes, the religious world, con- 

servative, liberal and radical, takes notice. 

This Scotchman who held university chairs 

in Oxford and Glasgow came to the United States in 

1927 to take the chair of church history in Union 

Theological Seminary, New York. His greatest work 

is a new translation of the entire Bible. It is a work 

of power and beauty, recognized by scholars every- 
where as a remarkable feat of scholarship. 

With that tremendous work out of his way, he 
has addressed himself to bringing out what might be 
called the by-products. In scholarship as in the 
manufacture of petroleum, the by-products often 
prove to be the really important things. In 1929 
Moffatt gave us “Love in the New Testament,” a 
book of 333 large pages, and now comes “‘Grace in the 
New Testament,” a work of 419 pages. Both are 
books for close students of the Bible. Both presup- 
pose knowledge of the original Greek text of the New 
Testament, but may be read with profit even if one 
does not know the Greek. Both examine with critical 
care the broad sweep and general tendency of the 
different writings studied in the light of the circum- 
stances which produced them. And both, it can be 
fairly said, move and lift one spiritually while they 
acquaint him with some of the deep things of the gos- 
pel. 

The superficial may wonder how even so great 
a man could write a book dealing with love and then 
sit down and produce one on grace. Are the two 
terms not one and the same? No, grace is a special 
kind of love. ‘It is the love of God in power and 
beauty shining against the dark background of human 
denial.” 

In “Love in the New Testament” the author 
studies the love of God for man, the love of man for 
God, and the love of man for his fellow men—in 
Jesus, in Paul, in the Primitive Church and in the 
writers of the Johannine traditions. 

Not only do we have what Jesus or Paul or John 
said or wrote, but we have incisive comment by the 
author. For example, in studying Paul’s attempt 
to heal divisions in the early church, Moffatt writes: 


*Love in the New Testament. By James Moffatt. Richard 
R. Smith, Inc. New York. Price $3.00. 

Grace in the New Testament. By James Moffatt. Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc. New York. Price $3.00. 


“The value of this teaching needs no certificate. 
People sometimes seem to be never so religious as in 
a religious community where antipathies stirred by 
differences of education or social position or tempera- 
mental idiosyncrasies rouse bad feeling; such misun- 
derstandings ahd quarrels are liable to occur even as 
men and women are brought together for the highest 
of all ends. It was one of the services rendered by 
the apostle that he taught his churches to recognize 
in the spirit a power which was designed to raise 
them above such clashing and misconception and to 
foster a loyalty which safeguarded the inward peace 
and harmony of the societies.” 

Professor Brotherston of Tufts College soon 
will review for us more in detail “Grace in the New 
Testament.”’ 

Suffice it now to say that for our age, as for all the 
ages of Christian history, the New Testament is the 
power house of Christian effort, and that vastly greater 
stores of power are released by reverent scholars who 
want truth and who in their work for truth are obliv- 
ious of controversy. Of these Moffatt is one of the 
greatest, and these two books, in our humble opin- 
ion, have enduring value. 


* * 


“THE DEVIL PASSES” 


HE Devil Passes” is the name of a play which is 
touring the United States after a successful 
season in New York City. 

If the drama ever comes back into the church 
as an aid of religion, this play, like ““The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back,”’ will be used often. 

It is not a moving picture of Christlike love and 
service, such as we had in ‘‘The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,” but a powerful declaration that man is 
not as bad as he sometimes thinks, and that the Devil 
is a servant of the Most High God. 

At a-house party a group of modern cynics are 
challenged by one of their company, the Rev. Nicholas 
Lucy, who is the devil in disguise, to play Truth. 
They accept, and in the firelight each one states his 
deepest longing or ambition. 

The artist wants to paint pictures of imperishable 
beauty, the actress to hear the greatest music known 
to man, the music of thunderous applause, the writer 
to produce a book that all the world will accept as a 
masterpiece, and a beautiful young woman, an artist, 
the mistress of the host, “perfect love.’’ The strangest 
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ambition of all is that of the Rev. Herbert Messiter, to 
get the highest post attainable in the Church of Eng- 
land, that from it he might curse the God of his 
parishioners. Only one of the company, the wife of 
the Rev. Mr. Messiter, chooses “doing her duty,’ to 
the great amusement of all the rest. 

The devil, the curate of Mr. Messiter, is rich, 
well connected, powerful. In turn he makes it pos- 
sible for each one to realize his or her ambition. 

The actress has a chance of a lifetime to play 
Lady Macbeth, but she is bound by a contract to a 
young playwright and producer whose whole fortune 
is in the new production. The devil shows her a flaw 
in the contract by which she can set herself free, even 
if it ruins the young man. At the crisis she tears up 
the letter in which she has repudiated her contract. 

The novelist, whose success has been only fair, 
is told that if he can produce one masterpiece, all his 
other books will sell. Then the devil offers him an un- 
published manuscript of Conrad, greater than any- 
thing else Conrad ever did, the existence of which is a 
secret, and tempts him to publish it as his own. At 
the crisis, when it seems as if he would yield, suddenly 
he refuses to desecrate his own sense of honor. 

The young girl, in many ways the most appealing 
character of all, is offered “perfect love’ by the devil 
himself—a handsome, attractive young man—and 
with all her heart she loves him. But at the crisis she 
chooses loyalty to a man many years her senior who 
has been kind to her, rather than love and honorable 
marriage. 

The clergyman, embittered by the sham, hypoc- 
risy and selfishness in the church and by brooding 
over the mystery of evil and suffering, gets a chance 
to preach before the Bishop who can advance him in 
the church. In the sermon, however, he comes out 
with his true views before the Bishop and the whole 
congregation. 

In fact, all choose honor, truth, loyalty to the 
highest thing they know. 

Then the devil says to them, in substance: “I 
offered you the chance to get the things that you 
wanted most of all, and you found you did not want 
them. Youset yourselves up against God and thought 
you could get away with it. You can not escape God. 
My mission is to show that to you.” 

What undergirds the play is the conviction that 
there are things that are right and things that are 
wrong, that we all know it, and that in the last analysis 
we want to do the right. 

It teaches that there is no such thing as happiness 
unless we do what we consider right. 

It says to a cynical younger generation clamoring 
for freedom from “old conventions,” “All right, go 
on up to the edge of the precipice. When you get 
there you will pull back or be sorry for it always.” 

It is a dramatic rendering of the old bedrock 
Universalist doctrine that nobody can forever elude 
the searching, seeking love of Gad. 

As to the devil, his place in cosmology, philoso- 
phy, theology, we will leave all these things to the wise 
men who know about devils. 

All we can say is that if we had a parish, we should 
like to have as an assistant a devil as wise, as reverent, 
as effective, as the devil of this play. 


Long ago reverent men put into the mouth of 
Deity the words: ‘‘I am the Lord and ‘there is none 
else. I form, the light and create darkness. I make | 
peace and create evil.” Ij 

To such a God, evil must seem like simply the || 
sloughed off garments of a race climbing toward the _ | 
sun. 

* * 


DR. EARLE EDITOR OF THE HELPER 

R. A. GERTRUDE EARLE, former Executive | 
Director of the General Sunday School As- | 
sociation, became editor of the Sunday School || 
Helper April 1. She succeeds Miss Martha Fischer | 
of New Haven, editor of the Senior Helper, and the || 
Rev. Helene Ulrich, editor of the Intermediate Helper. ||) 
Under Dr. Earle the two publications are consoli- | 
dated. | 
We can speak of the faithful, intelligent, effective | 


service of the retiring editors, but we are debarred || 


by a promise exacted from us from saying anything |) 
about the qualifications of the incoming editor. “If ||) 
she has any,” said Dr. Earle, “the people will find it ||) 
out for themselves.” / 


The first number of the new Helper under Dr. ||) 
Earle will come out July 1, and we shall discuss the We 


plan of work at that time. 
The International Committee which picks out || 


the material for the international lessons is doing ad- ||). 


mirable work. With better material to work on and | 
with her long experience to guide her, Dr. Earle ought 
to be able to make an important contribution. 

At any rate Universalists who have learned to 


’ trust and love her will welcome her to this important | 


service for our church schools. 
* * 


SOMETHING IN THIS PROHIBITION 
BUSINESS WE HAVE MISSED 


'N the tons of literature that we get on the pro- | 
hibition question we seldom find the one thing || 
that to us is all important: that drinkers are |) 

missing life, the deepest joys of life, and that our task 

in morals is to make this clear to the young. | 
In our travels we come into close contact with | 

drinking, with the flasks and the quart bottles carried || 


about, and with the men using them. We see re- ||) 
fined people made coarse and coarse people made ||) 


coarser by the strong distilled liquors almost every- || 
where available. There is not so much taking of the ||| 
little which lifts the load of care as there is taking of 
the much which throws an intolerable burden on the 


delicate organs of the body and which paralyzes the ||) - 


finer instincts and qualities of the brain. 

There is deadly enmity between culture, virtue, | 
Christian idealism and this drinking. It is ruinous 
for both body and soul. 

And we are not Christian if we do not care, if ||| 
our only reaction to it is a sense of superiority, if ||] 
there does not come over us a desire humbly to reveal || 
a more beautiful way of life. 

Admitting that the self-righteousness of the tem- 
perate is as unlovely as or even more unlovely than || 
the indulgence of the intemperate, the question we || 
raise is, ‘“Must we have either thing?” Are we doing | 
our duty in the church if we do not labor incessantly |) 
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to substitute purity, unselfishness, breadth of view, 
efficiency, for both? 

To go through life and miss its best things is 
tragic. Is it inevitable? Quite apart from the de- 
bates about how to control the liquor evil, far above 
the political advantage that both great parties seek, 
on a different level from the fanaticism of so-called 
wets and drys, stands the question, how can we make 
Christ-like men and women? 

We lay that before the drys and we say flatly that 
the answer, “Stand by the amendment,” is insufficient. 
We lay it before the wets and we say flatly that the 
answer, “Repeal the amendment,” is insufficient. 

There is something deeper than the amendment, 
that in our muddling law-making we have missed. 

* * 


FIND THE BABY 


N May Day the Child Health Association makes 

a special effort to bring home to us the value of 

the nation’s great natural resource—child 

health, safety and happiness. Only a few of us pay 

attention and only a fraction of these do anything 

about it. But let a single child be stolen by kidnap- 

pers and held for ransom, and we come forward with 
money, time, brain and heart. 

We are proud of the interest of the American 
people in the fate of the Lindbergh baby. It shows 
that we are not as selfish and concentrated as some 
say we are. 

But we wish we were more intelligent about child 
health and protection. The Child Health Association 
is not a group of visionaries. It deals with the milk 
supply, housing, play grounds, mothers’ clinics, in- 
struction in food supply, sunshine and many other 
practical questions. It ought to be well supported. 

In the country to-day the slogan is “Find the 
baby.”’ Good. But let us keep that slogan after 
little Charlie Lindbergh has been brought back and 
until every child lost in poverty and ignorance is 


given a chance. 
* * 


LIBERALS NOT BELIEVE MUCH? 


NE of the greatest errors ever carelessly passed 
around is that liberal Christianity does not be- 
lieve strongly or believe much. It is based on 

the theory that to believe much one has to believe in 
the Pope or an infallible Bible—embrace Catholicism 
or Fundamentalism. That is not believing much. In 
a great majority of cases it is not believing strongly. 
Fierce dogmatic insistences do not indicate strength. 
They indicate weakness and fear. The calm man in 
the field of belief is the man who is so confident that 
he can be patient and tolerant. 

And when we consider dispassionately the word 
“much,” we see that belief in a Christ who developed 
in accordance with the immutable laws of God, and a 
Bible which is a part of all the other great literature of 
the world, and a goodness which is an evolving thing, 
is simply a tremendous belief. 

And to believe that God is a co-laborer instead of 
a despot with a complicated half-hidden scheme of 
salvation, is to believe a lot about God. 

If there were not so many illiberals trying to con- 
vince the world that they are the Simon-pure liberals, 


we would not have so much trouble making people 
understand what liberals are. To denounce and to 
deny does not make a liberal. The essence of lib- 
eralism is a spirit of trust in this universe as the 
universe of a Good God and in ourselves as God’s 
children. Thereis something sizable about that belief, 
and something mighty confident and constructive 
in the life that comes from it. 

* * 


COMPETING FOR PULPITS 


NE of the most promising of our younger minis- 
ters was invited recently to supply the pulpit 
of a church looking for a pastor. He did so, 

and then, finding that he was to be considered with a 
dozen other men, instantly withdrew his name. He 
did not object to the church hearing other men and 
passing on them, but he did object to competition for 
the place. It was his theory, as it is our theory, that 
churches should finish with one candidate before they 
take up another. This man did not have to run 
against some of his best friends for a job, and he did 
not intend to do it. 

The practise which this man dislikes is not un- 
common in our churches. Some good men who are 
out of a job have to submit to it. We are of the 
opinion, however, that if churches really understood 
how the thing looks from the standpoint of the min- 
ister they would not compel high-minded young 
men and women to undergo such an ordeal. 

One bright young fellow some time ago wrote us 
the following suggestion, which we pass on for what 
it is worth. (Anything in the foregoing which may 
signify approval of the idea is hereby declared to be 
ironical.) 

“Why not have all the candidates—a dozen or so 
—deliver short sermons from the pulpit on the same 
day? Then there would be an elimination contest 
for the two ranking highest. In the evening, these 
would be heard and the final candidate elected to the 
position. Now wouldn’t it be pleasant? Wouldn’t 
it be fun?” 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Said an Episcopal layman in the Churchman 
recently: “The Japanese are just as intellectual as - 
we are, perhaps more so; they are just as honest, just 
as good business people. The Chinese are more 
intellectual than we are, consideraby more honest, 
and they are far beyond us in the power of retaining 
philosophic and religious truth and sticking to es- 
sentials.”’ 

“Tn the history of architecture,” said one of our 
young ministers, “‘we liberals have respect for the 
forms of the past. So in music, so in everything else 
but in religion. In religion we do not try to see what 
earlier generations were trying to say. We merely 
strike viciously at the vehicles they used.” 


Two things are equally important: (1) Constant 
effort to state truth in more precise up-to-date words, 
(2) Respect for the thought forms of previous genera- 
tions and understanding of the basic truth that they 
conveyed. 
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A Noble Experiment and the Proof of a Theory 


Harold E. B. Speight 


fe=—aIN 1619 the first cargo of slaves to be landed on 

= | soil which is now part of the United States 
was put ashore on a Virginia peninsula oc- 
: cupied to-day by the town of Hampton. 
Nearly two hundred and fifty years later (May 24, 
1861), on the day after Virginia declared for secession 
from the Union, some slaves who put themselves under 
the protection of the Union general in command of 
Fortress Monroe were declared ‘‘contraband of war;’’ 
shortly thereafter refugee slaves were employed there 
in military work on the Union side. As the Civil War 
drew to its close it was from this same region that 
news spread of the freedom slaves might expect; 
hither journeyed homeless wanderers from all parts 
in a pathetic belief that the necessaries and luxuries 
of life would be theirs without any further work. 
Stephen Vincent Benet has immortalized the extrava- 
gant hopes of the slaves in his picture of Splade, whose 
awakening in “the land of freedom’ was rude in- 
deed. 

The “human derelicts, stranded on the peninsula 
by the tidal wave of war,’’ were sustained by a single 
solace. Religion, a genuine, deeply emotional re- 
ligion, of a kind compatible with their instinct for 
playfulness and humor, translated the sad privations 
and exposure of their patient travels into bearable 
dispensations of Providence. And their faith was 
not misplaced, for it was Christian love which at last 
sent them the aid they most needed. 

At the end of the war a handsome young Union 
general, son of a missionary in Honolulu, was looking 
for new work to do. Turning his back on the crowd 
of greedy office-seekers, he applied to the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, the government’s agency created to care for 
the emancipated slaves, and, at the very moment 
when the doors of opportunity seemed finally closed, 
was asked to go to the Virginia Peninsula to take 
charge of the large numbers of “contrabands” whom 
no one else had been able to manage. 

The selection of Samuel Chapman Armstrong 
was one of those epoch-making acts which, in the 
light of later history, seem clearly inspired by Provi- 
dence. He found missionary societies already at 
work, and in closest and most sympathetic co-opera- 
tion with them he applied himself to the far-sighted 
relief of the former slaves. In his district he had 
thirty-five thousand, seven thousand within a radius 
of three miles from his office. Not content to feed 
and clothe them, he recognized that the supreme task 
was to fit them for self-support. ‘Education is their 
only hope,” he reported to the Bureau, “the only 
power that can lift them as a people.” He asked the 
American Missionary Association to acquire a plan- 
tation known as the Wood Farm, and there open a 
Normal School for Negroes. When this project was 
accepted, Armstrong consented to become the first 
principal of the school. Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute was opened in 1688 and soon there- 
after was incorporated by the Virginia legislature. 
Associated with the Northern general, fresh from 

battlefields in Virginia, were a New England farmer 


and two young women from well-known families in 
New York and New Haven. The first group of stu- 
dents numbered fifteen ex-slaves. None were ad- 
mitted who did not intend to remain for a three years’ 
course and then become teachers. From the outset 
Hampton Institute offered its privileges not to those 
who purposed merely to climb the ladder of oppor- 
tunity to selfish success, but to those who desired to 
serve their people. To this end emphasis was placed 
on practical experience as a part of school life, so 
that every graduate should be equipped to earn a 
living and at the same time qualified to take a lead- 
ing part in efforts to raise the standard of life among 
the less fortunate of the race. 

1868-1932—sixty-four years. Whata fruitage from 
the seeds so hopefully planted! The mansion house 
of the old slave-plantation still stands and serves as 
the president’s home—I enjoy its quiet charm as I 
write—but beside it, on the campus of seventy-four 
acres, are over a hundred and thirty buildings be- 
longing to the Institute. Some of these are splendid 
modern buildings which might adorn any college 
campus. The catalogue shows that 808 students 
(422 men and 386 women) were last year pursuing the 
four-year collegiate course. Others, including twenty- 
five women in the new School of Nursing, bring the 
total of collegiate students to 889. Classes for teach- 
ers In service in near-by counties and those enrolled 
in the summer schools swell the grand total to 2,062. 
But what Hampton is doing for the South is not in- 
dicated until the actual work of the college is ex- 
plained. The students are distributed over several 
divisions, the Schools of Agriculture, Business, Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, Music, Nursing, the Li- 
brary School, the Trade School, and the Summer 
School for Teachers. 

Associated with the Institute is the Phenix Public 
School, which serves the county as Elementary and 
High School for Negroes, but is conducted by the 
Institute, which has erected a fine building and 
maintains the school for practise and demonstration 
purposes. The other kinds of training offered by 
Hampton Institute are equally practical. The Trade 
School, for example, provides a four year course in 
each of the following trades: automobile mechanics, 
blacksmithing, bricklaying and plastering, cabinet- 
making, carpentry, electricity, machinist’s trade, 
painting, printing, sheet metal work, steamfitting 
and plumbing, tailoring, and upholstering. Every 
student must take, in addition to his trade work, 
courses in English, history, sociology, science, educa- 
tion, mechanical drawing, etc. 

Asapart of the training of men students, member- 
ship in the Battalion is required. In this the men 
take military drill without arms. Until a few years 
ago the Battalion had affiliations with the War De- 
partment as a unit of the R. O. T. C., but fortunately 
that relationship has been severed. It is felt that pre- 
cision of movement, smartness of appearance, ready 
response to commands, and effective performance of 
routine work which subordinates the individual to 
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the group, are secured by this training, and that it 
thus serves to fit the Negro for participation in the 
civilization which the white people have created. 
The Battalion parades to the dining hall at noon each 
day, and again parades on Sunday mornings for in- 
spection by the president of the Institute and for 
church. Perhaps at some future date a new and 
larger gymnasium will permit of a development. of 
the physical education program so that the individual 
cultivation of agility, grace and precision, together 
with team-play in sports, will replace the stiff move- 
ments of military drill. There is no question which 
type of training is now preferred by experts in physical 
education. But the growth of individualism in its 
less desirable forms, not to mention the special needs 
of the Negro people, will probably lead the authori- 
ties at Hampton to retain the drill for some time to 
come. 

The child of missionary impulses, Hampton 
Institute cherishes a religious atmosphere which is 
favorable to Christian character and purposes. It is 
sincerely non-denominational, but maintains its own 
church and the institution of daily evening prayers. 
The greatest source of inspiration to Hampton stu- 
dents, however, is undoubtedly that which Dr. Francis 
G. Peabody, long a trustee, indicates in a phrase he 
uses in “Education for Life, the Story of Hampton 
Institute.” “In a degree almost unparalleled Hamp- 
ton was built, not upon a plan, but upon a man. 
Its security is not in its educational scheme, but in 
its personal tradition.” The spirit of General Arm- 
strong made Hampton Institute; his personal leader- 
ship throughout his twenty-five years of administra- 
tion built up, within the Institute and throughout the 
country, a group of men and women willing to give 
their strength and their means to make true his 
dreams, and to this day, nearly forty years after his 
death, his name is still a potent symbol of the greatest 
possession of his school. “‘A work that requires no 
sacrifice does not count for much in fulfilling God’s 
plans. But what is commonly called sacrifice is the 
best, happiest use of one’s self and one’s resources— 
the best investment of time, strength and means. 
He who makes no such sacrifice is most to be 
pitied.” 

What Armstrong’s vision has meant in its won- 
derful fruits can not be seen in Virginia alone; one 
should know Tuskegee Institute, the creation of 
Hampton’s famous graduates, Booker Washington 
and Robert Moton, in the far South; one should 
know what Hampton graduates have done for a 
thousand communities; in distant countries one should 
see “the Hampton idea” at work, shaping the plans 
for educating backward races. From Armstrong and 
his first helpers, from their successors—now a com- 
pany of two hundred and fifty teachers and workers— 
Hampton boys and girls have caught the ideals of 
consecrated skill and personal integrity, ideals with- 
out which no development of the Negro race in in- 
fluence, wealth, or numbers, can be anything but 
disastrous. 

One very interesting extension of Hampton’s 
influence is through conferences which meet at the 
Institute. Last year the Ministers’ Conference was 
attended by 377, many of them young men. Since 


these Conferences started in 1913 twelve hundred 
have profited by them. Other groups with special 
interests meet at the Institute from time to time, and 
the closest contact is maintained with all significant 
developments which are germane to Hampton’s 
main purpose. 

Armstrong was followed by Frissell, Gregg, and 
Phenix in turn, each making his own valued contribu- 
tion. A year ago a new president, Arthur Howe, took 
charge. His career at Yale, where he was a famous 
football captain, at Taft School as a teacher and assist- 
ant headmaster, and at Dartmouth College as an in- 
structor, fitted him for the new responsibilities. One 
great qualification was that Mrs. Howe, herself a 
daughter of General Armstrong, was clearly ‘‘in- 
dicated” as the hostess of Hampton’s Mansion House. 
No happier choice could have been made than these 
two young enthusiasts, who make friends wherever 
they go and inspire confidence at once in anything 
they believe to be good. Family traditions are often 
dangerous to institutions. Exceptions to this rule, 
when they are found, are a great tribute to the families 
concerned. “At Hampton and among its friends, there 
is universal recognition of the fitness of this happy 
link with the past. 

President Howe is already dreaming of the future. 
How could one escape such dreams while living in 
daily touch with an institution of such notable achieve- 
ment? Faculty houses, modern dormitories, new 
uses for an 800-acre tract near the campus, a gymna- 
sium for girls, a library extension service to aid grad- 
uates working at a distance from good libraries, en- 
dowments for more hospital beds, for lectures, etc., 
a building for the fine arts—these are among the 
urgent needs. In the past Hampton has seen its 
dreams fulfilled beyond its hopes. It deserves a like 
good fortune still. 

There are always some students from foreign 
countries at Hampton Institute. A group of four, 
one from Natal (a Zulu), one from Liberia, and two 
from Sierra Leone, entertained the Mansion House 
party one evening by giving a program of Zulu dances 
and songs. The leader, who is to return to his coun- 
try to teach music, had taught his fellow students 
from a distant part of the African continent enough 
of his own language for them to sing the songs he knew. 
The costumes were those of Zulu warriors. It was 
a unique experience, to sit in a drawing room of 
the old plantation house and hear the stirring songs, 
lullabies, love songs, and war songs of a people until 
recently scarcely touched by white civilization, a 
peculiarly touching experience to one member of the 
audience who lived for some years as a boy in a South 
African town. 

Three former colleagues of President and Mrs. 
Howe and their wives traveled down from the New 
Hampshire hills to enjoy the balmy air and the sun- 
shine of advancing spring, to renew, in a few vacation 
days, the fellowship whose interruption has been 
Dartmouth’s loss and Hampton’s gain, and to insist 
on a little relaxation in the busy life of their host and 
hostess. To their own teaching work they return 
with a deep appreciation of the spirit they have found 
in the Southern institution, where obstacles are a chal- 
lenge to ingenuity, where every one finds compensa- 
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tions in the cause he serves, where daily tasks and 
problems are obviously concerned with the welfare of 
the whole nation, and where, with unostentatious de- 
votion, able men and women, old and young, are 


giving of their best in the belief that education—of 
mind and heart and hand together—is the only power 
that can lift the colored race to the full enjoyment 
and richest use of freedom. 


Conflicting Loyalties 


John M. Trout 


fe=a| HAVE about reached the conclusion that work- 
Al ers in social fields will have to depend less and 
less upon churches,” remarked Mr. Ernest 
2 Goodcause, veteran strategist in advance so- 
cial movements for a quarter century. He laid 
down a letter which he had just finished reading and 
let his arms rest somewhat wearily upon a cluttered 
desk. 

Mr. Careful Inquirer, whose office was just across 
the hall, happened in in time to hear the end of his 
friend’s remark. He lifted his eyebrows a little and 
conveyed a suggestion of surprise that his companion 
in many a fight on behalf of good causes should be 
yielding thus to pessimistic trends and joining in the 
modern chorus of criticisms concerning the churches. 

After an exchange of greetings, Mr. Goodcause 
went on to explain. 

“Of course,” he remarked, “I did not intend for a 
moment to imply that churches are opposed to the 
social movements in which we are interested. The 
churches are not indifferent, but they are so absorbed 
in matters which they consider more important that it 
grows harder and harder to secure from them the 
leadership and enthusiasm and financial support 
which social movements must have if they are to 
make satisfactory progress.” 

Then Mr. Goodcause fell into a reminiscent 
mood. “You know,” he went on, “I am too ex- 
perienced to indulge in any talk about ‘good old 
times.’ But I confess that the men with whom I dealt 
twenty-five years ago had more time to give to some 
of these so-called outside causes than do their younger 
successors. I could mention a dozen names of men 
who really served on boards of social strategy a gen- 
eration ago creatively. Now men are asked to serve 
on committees largely for the influence which their 
names and positions offer. Snatches of time are the 
best that we can get. They offer little or nothing in 
the way of constructive suggestion. Indeed they say 
frankly that they are bored by multiplied demands 
not related directly to the work of the churches of 
which they are members or leaders. Ministers are 
reluctant to second appeal to their laymen when these 
are needed for important service. Only yesterday 
the pastor of ——— Street Church said to me in answer 
to an inquiry about a member of his congregation, 
‘Mr. X is an excellent man if you can induce him to 
serve on your committee supporting the World Court, 
but please do not repeat this remark to him as from me. 
I am already pressing him so hard in the work of our 
own paresh.’ 

“Tt is hard to get causes before present day con- 
eregations. I am frequently told that if pulpits 
yielded to all requests there would not be Sundays 
enough in the year for presentation and before long 
the pews would be empty. So boards and ministers 


say simply, ‘In fairness to all no special causes shall 
be presented. We will reserve Sundays for worship 
and preaching of the gospel.’ 

“In many respects the management of churches 
is more efficient than it used to be. But, so far as 
we are concerned, it is certainly narrower. Churches 
to-day know how to protect themselves against the 
demands of great and pressing causes.” 

“T am inclined to agree with you,” said Mr. In- 
quirer, ‘but I do not see how we can expect churches 
to go back to the simpler ways that prevailed in the 
times of which you have been speaking.” 

Then came a flash from Mr. Goodeause, who had 
risen from his desk. ‘““They do not need to go back,” 
he said, “but they do need to make up their minds 
what it is the business of Christian churches to major 
in. If chief objectives are new and larger buildings 
and increasingly elaborate services, and if churches are 
not to project themselves directly through worship 
into the world of great human interests, then it is well 
for you and me to know the fact and to turn e'sewhere 
for the support that we must have in order to carry on 
successfully. If social experiment and investigation 
in such fields as race relations, eugenics, industrial 
co-operation and world peace are involved in the 
Christian ideals of life, then we should expect churches 
to find ways to lend a hand.” 

“You mean that you would like them to give 
more,’’ smiled Mr. Inquirer. 

Now his friend was thoroughly aroused. “Giving 
is the least part of the problem,” he exclaimed. 
“It is not difficult to secure from the denominations 
departments of social relations and other agencies of 
similar kind, particularly if this means that the 
churches individually are not to be troubled by these 
perplexing questions or asked to think about them too 
constantly. I am not worried about money; I am 
concerned about loyalty. Sometimes it looked as 
if churches were becoming places of refuge from facts 
and real conditions. Pastors and laymen do not want 
to be involved too directly in the strenuous business 
of making the world over so that it will be a fit place 
for all sorts and conditions of human beings to live in. 
Money, did you say? What of constructive leader- 
ship and passionate concern for a Christian world 
order?” 

Then the two men seated themselves again and | 
the conversation came down to actual cases. i|| 

“Only yesterday,” Mr. Goodcause began, “TI | 
had a conversation by appointment with an influential 
leader in a prominent denomination. 
me with the greatest kindness and expressed the 
deepest interest in the successful work which my de- 
partment was undertaking. Conversation drifted to 
Russia. He was concerned about’ official Soviet || 
opposition to an organized and historic church. Com- || 
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munism he felt to be less of a menace than godlessness. 
Indeed, he was considering the suggestion that prayers 
be offered in all churches for increase of reverence. 
When we came to the particular interest which I had 
come to talk about he told me graciously, but very 
frankly, that he was already committed to so many 
distinctly church enterprises that he feared he would 
be unable to give me much effective aid. Missionary 
contributions in his church, which had been falling off 
in recent years, must, if possible, be brought back to 
standard. He had already pledged himself to under- 
take the raising of several millions for the construction 
of a new section of a great cathedral for which his de- 
nomination stood sponsor. Personally, he was com- 
pelled to be absent for several months on a tour among 
the Eastern churches, the co-operation of which was 
so vital for the reunion of Christendom.” 

“But do you think that a typical case?” said Mr. 
Inquirer, as his friend paused. “Are not men in high 
ecclesiastical position apt to see things from their own 
peculiar angle? Among the rank and file of church- 
men | am sure you will find a better attitude.” 

“T wish I could think so,” replied Mr. Good- 
cause. ‘Indeed, before my call was ended I asked my 
host for a word of commendation to one or two of his 
leading clergy who might be inclined to give active 
help in an emergency which seemed to many to be 
threatening the well-being of the Commonwealth. 
He seemed to me alittle embarrassed as he answered: 
‘Of course I am willing to do that, but I fear that you 
will find our best men preoccupied. There is B, for 
example, a most excellent fellow, first in his class at 
——, with a special degree in the social sciences. 
But he has a four hundred thousand project on his 
hands involving a new church building and parish 
enterprises. M is another splendid man. Unfor- 
tunately, some utterances about industrial matters 
have brought him under suspicion among prominent 
manufacturers in his congregation. For the time 
being he is not likely to identify himself with any 
cause about which differences of opinion can develop. 
Later, when the skies have cleared a little, you will 
find him with you. But in your place I would not 
trouble him at present.” 

“But that is only one denomination,” said Mr. 
Careful Inquirer, breaking into Goodcause’s last 
sentence. ‘‘What of some of the others?” 

Before he could reply Mr. Goodcause’s telephone 
rang. When he put down the receiver Mr. Inquirer 
went on: ‘‘What of the splendid group who call them- 
selves liberals, who are just now emphasizing the ap- 
proach to God through man? The humanists ought 
to be with you, heart and soul.” 

“That was one of them,” said Mr. Goodcause, 
and his face grew more and more sober as he went on, 
“J isa born leader and as a corresponding editor of the 
Liberal Review he used to take our point of view. But 
since he accepted a pastorate in one of our attractive 
suburbs a change has come over him. He has be- 
come interested in the philosophy of worship, and has 
written some well-received and worth while articles 
on liturgics. Just now over the telephone he told me 
that he feared his society would have to cut down on 
contributions to outside causes, since it was proposed 
to rebuild the church so as to provide a chancel for 


the development of a liturgical service adapted for 
use in liberal churches. In the end this would require 
new choirs and the complete rebuilding of the organ.” 

“But,” persisted Mr. Inquirer, “thousands of our 
smaller churches certainly remain loyal to such causes 
as you mentioned, and especially to temperance and 
prohibition.” 

“T. wonder,” answered Mr. Goodcause, “if you 
understand fully the situation of smaller churches in 
the United States. There may be more good-will 
than in other circles about which we have spoken, but 
what can the smaller churches do? Most of them are 
living to-day so close to the margin as to cause con- 
stant anxiety. Often there are too many of them in 
the same community. Their relation is nothing more 
or less than competitive. The struggle to exist grows 
harder and harder. The energy which under other 
conditions might go for benevolences and the larger 
causes in which you and IJ are interested has to be put 
into projects for paying salaries and taking care of coal 
bills. Many pastors are eager enough to help, but how? 
There is just’so much water. If all of it has to be 
sent through the race to work the machinery of the 
mill, we must not expect much overflow across the 
dam for causes such as ours.” 

At that moment the second morning mail arrived, 
and Mr. Inquirer was called to another part of the 
building for a conference. As he started to go he 
remarked: ‘“‘What you have been saying throws light 
upon some statistical facts which have just come to my 
attention. Expenditures in American churches are 
mounting, indeed they have gone up in ten years 
a hundred per cent more than the rise in price levels 
representing the cost of living. In 1926 churches in 
the United States spent for all purposes over eight 
hundred millions as compared with about three and a 
quarter millions in 1916. The increase has not gone 
into benevolences in the same proportions that it has 
been absorbed by maintenance and improvements. 
The greater part of the increase has been in city and 
suburban areas. It looks as if the churches were 
following general trends in the country. Weare living 
in an era when attention is being directed away from 
outreaching efforts and concentrated upon internal 
matters. That explains many things that you have 
suggested this morning.” 

“Or,” remarked Mr. Goodcause as he accom- 
panied his friend to the office door, ‘‘it may be the old 
question between priests and prophets, moral trans- 
formation of individuals and of the social order or 
magic practised on a grand scale. Just now some of 
our churches appear to be attempting both, with 
resulting conflict and division of loyalties from which 
people like ourselves are bound to suffer. As to the 
final outcome I do not think that we should have any 
grave fear. There have been other times when thau- 
maturgical tendencies have manifested themselves in 
Christianity in very much cruder and more powerful 
forms than at present. But its more original and 
stronger ethical genius has reasserted itself. There 


is every reason to believe that it will do so again.” 
* * * 


I don’t believe that everything that is new is bad. I object 
only to the modern view that everything old is stupid.—Sir 
Ernest Benn. 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XV. Faith in God 
William Couden 


Without faith it is impossible to please him.— 
Hebrews 12 : 6a. 

meat) have here a statement that declares the 
“ @| importance of faith. Faith in what? 

So many of the gods we have wor- 
eat shiped have failed to bestow the gift of 
salvation. Once the god was “democracy.”’ To-day 
many are questioning its virtue—and most thinking 
people agree that democracy itself must be saved or 
become unmasked as one of man’s most disappointing 
illusions. 

A few decades ago education was heralded as 
man’s real savior. We agree that it is necessary to 
any valuable concept of life. Education does give 
power—power to the good to enjoy life and to be 
useful; but equally, power to the unscrupulous to 
be more devilish. 

Not so many years ago a new theory was given 
to the world that caused a revolution in man’s his- 
torical perspective and his scientific outlook. This 
earthquaking theory was named evolution. Since its 
first august reception, science, the arbiter whose de- 
cisions we must heed in such matters, has stood by it. 
And this name has become the symbol of a variety of 
mental attitudes, from a plain matter-of-fact accept- 
ance to an almost abject idolatry. 

But to a man who has accepted the postulates of 
Christianity evolution can mean nothing more nor 
less than the process of God’s continual and creative 
activity, and the purpose He has in view. And at 
this moment I am not so concerned to understand all 
the mysteries of God’s process and purpose directed 
toward man as I am with how man intends to relate 
himself to the process and purpose of God. God will 
neither waver nor fail. Man is the uncertain element 
in the equation. We can rest assured with St. Paul 
and all others who have that insight that faith pro- 
duces, and so can make active surrender to His will, 
that nothing can separate us from the love of God, and 
that in the long run all things work together for good 
to those who have answered the call according to 
His purpose. 

It takes only a little knowledge and thought 
to agree with the many poets like Tennyson 
who declares that “thro’ the ages one increasing 
purpose runs,’ and that “good will be the final 
goal of ill.” Yet the “increasing purpose’ has its 
times of blockade, its stretches of narrowing limits, 
its actual seeming set-backs. All because man is 
called to be a part in the process; and man’s lack of 
faith in God or his folly in blinding his eyes to all the 
insight faith gives, causes an interruption. Without 
faith it is impossible to please God, because man’s 
acceptance of God’s purpose as the meaning of his own 
life is dependent upon that faith. There still remain 
in any case our power, be it much or little, our freedom, 
be it wide, as it surely is not, or all but circumscribed, 
yet what there is of it, our freedom, our own time 
and our capacity to dream and to receive inspiration. 
And man’s chief concern is how he is going to relate 


that little domain of which he is ruler to the vast 
empire of God and its laws and purposes. 

Those who have no belief in God in their systems 
will, of course, either disagree with what I’ve just said 
or have no interest in it at all. There are many such. 
When through insistent claims of partial understand- 
ing and the half-revelations that have been delivered 
as finalities in many scientific fields of study, their 
faith in God has been eradicated, I do not condemn 
them. I respect them when they are intellectually 
honest. They must perforce look elsewhere for the 
incentives of character and the evaluations of life and 
success. 

Yet also I pity them, though not in any superior 
attitude. But because the philosophy to which they 
are reduced is such meager fare on which to meet the 
onsets of experience and to build bulwarked character. 
Life itself is so short and values are so limited without 
this transforming faith in God that there remains 
after all little that is worth while. Why make heroic 
sacrifice for the good of the race if the race itself is of 
no significance? All there is left is expediency—to 
make yourself as comfortable as possible, to appease 
the appetite, to gain power or praise or prominence in 
this strange interlude between two darknesses. If any 
of these ends appear satisfactory one would best try 
to win them. For there is nothing else offered on 
this planet without faith in God. 

But there are always some who have belief in 
God—believing in varying degrees of intensity. 
Among these who believe in God there are, of course, | 
those who are more devoted to the world’s purposes | 
than to God’s. For indeed the world is very jealous, 
very insistent. Often doubtless you have read the 


obituary announcement of some prominent citizen | 


as the press sees him. You were told how rich he | 
was and who is to get his money, what political party 
he belonged to and what offices he held, what social ||} 
clubs, lodges, and philanthropies he honored with his ||} 


membership. And in telling about the funeral ar- |) - 
rangements there was some slight hint as to the re- } - 


ligious denomination he favored. Why is this last | 
item only hinted at? Well, usually it is because the 


man’s religious connections were purely a matter of | 
profession and his spiritual experiences altogether ||| — 


conventional. They never got beyond the hint. 


But often people of this faded sort of faith are |l\ _ 


truly upright before the law and have no positive | 
character defects. 


salvation can be except in God’s way. And no soul|| 


can be saved by an outside application of salve. T’ll |||. 


not go so far as to say that there is no good in righteous ||| 
legislation. 
ing that much more good is done by righteous legis-| 
lation than it can ever do. This question if the 
moral fundamentals are changing is as silly as the } 


question if the laws of health are rescinded in these}l| ~ 


wonderful modern times. Human nature is always 


Often they are unselfish and are |||. 
devoted to some splendid end. But it all comes to this ||| 
—that it is a putting of the cart before the horse. No ||). 


But we are very easily fooled into think- ||| | 
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the same, and its dangers and safeguards can be ig- 
nored only as folly or the height of impertinence. 
The decency of the world, born out of how many 
centuries of painful travail nobody knows, established 
that fundamental moral code. The heart of man 
actually adopts laws in accordance with man’s ex- 
perience and insight. And that is what our ancestors 
meant when they proclaimed that faith must precede 
works and justify them—that a man without faith in 
God can not please Him. 

Oh, but we are creatures of the earth after all! 
Our roots are heavy with the damp clods from which 
we sprang. And the slender stems of our aspirations 
and the blossoms of our achievements are frail. It is 
hard to rise, even to stand upright. The world is too 
much with us, and the world is very insistent. And 
we are so impatient. How often we fail! But be 
assured that the failures of a man who by faith is 
trying to assert God’s purpose in his life is a very dif- 
ferent matter from the failure of a man without faith 
in God. For the failure of faith is only external so 
long as faith remains in the heart; it is only temporal. 
The processes of God are forever going on and are 
close by. All the man of faith needs to do is to catch 
step again and march on with God. He can begin 
anew. At heart he is the same. There is no final 
failure of faith. 

How difficult it seems to be for men to see this 
almost self-evident truth! How obstinately man 
keeps on blundering by beginning his noblest works at 
the wrong end. Valiantly indeed, for example, do the 
nations draw up their treaties and consult over re- 
duction of armaments in their attempt to establish 
world peace. But so long as the same old national 
purposes are harbored, peace will never come. Most 
of the nations go to these conferences not with the 
willingness to give up for the common good, but to 
save all they possibly can. Watching the rising and 
falling of tariff tables, haggling over this, that, and 
the other, these things make one certain that the same 
old spirit is alive. And none of the machinery and 
schemes created by that spirit will stand any pressure. 
Permanent peace will never come until the nations are 
converted to God and adopt His purposes. 

In the personal life—what a tremendous over- 
turn does real faith in God involve! By what wrest- 
lings and struggles does a man finally make God’s 
purpose the voluntary consciously adopted force in 
his own life! Now and then we find such a person. 
And out of the futile agitations of the myriads of ab- 
solutely purposeless people—people who never stop 
to ask what meaning their lives have or what ideal 
they obey—out from these step the great successes, 
the kings and queens of life, the masters of their own 
souls, because their souls have become one with God. 
John Wesley used to say that the whole end of Chris- 
tianity was to bring a man to that point where his 
will was blent into God’s and where his life was fused 
into God’s life. 

After all, you and I can not save nations. Wi e 
can only be willing to be one in our own age who will 
do his best in faith. We need not grow pessimistic 
over things—nor impatient. The world is not ours to 
save. We have only our little portion of it to rescue. 
And as in the body obedience to physical law brings 
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strength, so in our own souls the adoption of the steady 
unfolding purpose of God will bring us our growth 
and our peace. 

Jesus was very clear about the meaning of his 
life. I must be about my Father’s business. I am 
come that they might have life and have it more 
abundantly. The Son of man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost. My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work. I must work the work of him that sent me 
while it is yet day, the night cometh. Not as I will 
but as Thou wilt. He never tried to save the world 
wholesale. But he worked without haste and with- 
out rest. And he brought eleven men to have such 
faith in God that they harmonized their lives to God’s 
purpose. That was the beginning of a glorious fel- 
lowship in Light—for they and those who followed 
walked henceforth without fear and God used them in 
the unfolding of His will. 

As there is no room for pessimism in this sort of 
faith, so there is no room for foolish and unfounded op- 
timism. Rather it produces a poise, a steadfastness, 
that results in ‘inward peace, and a constant happiness 
that waits not upon what the world counts success, but 
a trust in the great issues of God’s purpose. This 
means that sometimes we must suffer, sometimes wait, 
sometimes sacrifice, sometimes attack great obstacles. 
In the world we must have tribulation. But the 
tribulations endured for God are easy compared to 
those endured by the conditions of the faithless life. 
The heart illumined by Christ’s faith is after all the 
only one that has ground for joyous laughter and daily 
gladness. God answers the life of faith and purpose 
by making the world a lovely place to live in and death 
nothing to fear. The laughter of faith is the only 
laughter that is not cynical, or cruel, or the loud laugh 
that speaks the vacant mind, or that echoes the mind 
that wants to forget. For faith is joy, courage, pa- 
tience. It accepts its tasks, its burdens and hard- 
ships, and its disappointments, as all in the day’s work. 
And when you see the Cross of Calvary and remember 
the cost of faith, remember what took place in our 
Lord’s approach to it. Even on that journey when 
the women were lamenting because of his ordeal he 
turned to them and in the gallant farewell that he 
waved to them he said, Weep not for me, daughters 
of Jerusalem, but weep for yourselves. As though to 
say I do not feel sorry for myself. God is accomplish- 
ing through me. I have Him. And my whole life 
even to its last pain-racked moment is worth a thou- 
sand lives without God. My purposeis His. I yield 
myself to His blessed way. 

It is only lives of such faith that God can use. It 
is only such faith that gives the patience of unanswered 
prayer as expressed in these words of Dean Rousman- 
iere: 


He asked for strength that he might achieve; he was made weak 
that he might obey. 

He asked for health that he might do greater things; he was given 
infirmity that he might do better things. 

He asked for riches that he might be happy; he was given poverty 
that he might be wise. 

He asked for power that he might have the praise of men; he 
was given weakness that he might feel the need of God. 

He asked for all things that he might enjoy life; he was given 
Life that he might enjoy all things, 
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As a Layman Sees It 


@y\E are in the midst of another World War. It may not be a war of 
“| bullets, machine guns or gas bombs, but the present world-wide 
economic depression is as devastating and almost as hard on the 
mG4S!) civilian population as the trying years of 1917-1918. To be sure, 
we do not have a daily list of casualties, nor do the papers carry headlines giving 
finormation as to those killed. If we knew, however, the number of suicides 
since this panic began in 1929, the number of deaths caused by worry and dis- 
couragement, the number of heartaches resulting from the loss of family for- 
tunes, the number of widows and orphans struggling to-day because of the 
drastic cutting or passing of dividends by our supposedly ‘‘panic proof’ cor- 
porations, then we would realize more forcibly that the present economic 
condition is war—a war of vast proportions and one with conflicts involving 

untold thousands of people scattered far and wide throughout the world. 

Now as in any war people take account of stock and gird themselves for 
the conflict. People are beginning to save here and there. They draw their 
belts a little tighter, and many are just hoping that this war will not last so 
long that they will be compelled through economic needs to change their entire 
standard of living. This careful pruning of expenses has led many to reduce 
the amount of their contributions to the Church. This is perhaps only nat- 
ural, as people always reduce first where luxuries are concerned, and to many the 
Church seems to be a luxury. Food must be bought for the family, clothing 
must be had, rent must be paid, the automobile must be kept on the road, and 
so we can travel quite a way down the items of the family budget before we 
strike the one entitled ‘Contributions to the Church.”’ 

. Yet in my opinion the ‘Contributions to the Church” is one of the most 
necessary items in the budget, ranking in importance with food, clothing and 
shelter. I look at the matter from an entirely selfish standpoint. I leave to 
the minister all the forceful arguments involving the spiritual side of life. My 
arguments, I repeat, are purely selfish, and are not made because of the desire 
to save any man’s soul or to advance his standing with the Almighty. I am 
concerned entirely with the welfare of the human race—the desire to see civili- 

; zation maintain at least its present standards of morality and social justice, and 
to give future generations an opportunity to improve present day conditions. 

If there was ever a need for the Church, or for the church school, to teach 
our young people a few of the moral and civic standards, it is now. When we 
read of the Lindbergh kidnapping, or the gangster warfare in Chicago and other 
cities of the country, or of statistics of the great increase in crime, especially 
among the youth of the country, we ask if the time has come for religious or- 
ganizations to cease functioning or for churches to close their doors. We need 
the Church and its moral influence to-day as never before. We need it for 
ourselves, but even more for our children and the coming generation. There 
are places where we can save, there are items we can cut, but if we have any re- 
gard for our children and the future welfare of our country, let us maintain our 
contribution to the Church. It is the one outstanding organization that al- 
ways stands for what is right—that always is trying to improve our moral and 
economic conditions. 

Maintain the Church. 


A. Ingham Bicknell. 
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Secular Education 
F. H. Selden 


)|PON my return from the convention of the 
Progressive Education Association at Bal- 
timore, and the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Washington, I found upon my 
desk the Christian Leader of February 20 containing 
the very interesting discussion by Rabbi Levi. 

His statement that ‘‘there never was a time when 
we were more interested in secular education than 
to-day,’”’ is no doubt true, yet this interest is not 
producing satisfactory results. At the conventions 
there was a fairly general recognition of more dis- 
satisfaction with the public schools than ever be- 
fore. 

While this situation was recognized, there was no 
generally accepted policy advanced for improvement. 
Many changes were advocated by different speakers. 
Some of these, such as a larger recognition of in- 
dividual needs of pupils, have been advocated at every 
N. E. A. gathering this writer has attended for the 
past forty years, but their realization seems no nearer 
_ to-day than forty years ago. 

Something has been lacking that is essential to 
the desired improving of public education. That 
something is a more scientifically critical attitude 
toward public and private school procedure on the 
part of the general public, and particularly on the part 
of those who are leading in other social activities, 
such as the churches. Hence this discussion by Rabbi 
Levi is timely and encouraging, and merits both con- 
_ sideration and co-operation. 

The basic fact bearing upon this situation is that 
the public is greatly over-sold on public education. 
As Rabbi Levi states, ‘‘they are willing to be taxed 
heavily for education,” and this willingness to provide 
funds has led to a tendency to build up a system that 
will use more and more funds, with less insistence 
that these funds produce definite results in educational 
values. With all but unlimited means, there has been 
an ever increasing tendency to elaborate courses of 
study and then devise means to force attendance and 
compel acceptance of the expanded curricula until 
the attitude of the boys and girls has been changed 
from that of wanting to attend school to procure an 
education to that of attending school because forced 
to do so. The work of the school has changed from 
that of aiding the pupils in their search for knowledge 
to that of forcing them to study—or pretending to 
study—what the school dictates in order to have suf- 
ficient attendance to use the funds provided. 

This could lead only to a contest between teachers 
and pupils. The teachers have become more and 
more insistent that certain lessons be learned, and 
the boys and girls have become more and more skilled 
in getting by without learning the lessons. Much of 
the “research” work in school activities for a score of 
years has been for the purpose of finding some way to 
force pupils to study lessons they do not wish to study, 
while the boys and girls have from year to year passed 
on to those younger, improved methods for getting 
by—some fair, but many not at all helpful in building 


up the moral and religious character of young people. 
One prominent observer states that cheating in ex- 
aminations has become so common as to be taken as 
a matter of course. This statement was made several 
years ago, but, so far as we know, no one has at- 
tempted to disprove it. 

This is the fundamental difficulty that hinders 
the schools from producing what Rabbi Levi says 
education ought to do for everybody, and which all, 
even our prominent school men, recognize is not done. 
We have a school machine instead of a system of pub- 
lic education. 

Without going farther into this situation, I think 
it will be generally recognized that there is full justifica- 
tion for Rabbi Levi’s discussion appearing in a re- 
ligious publication, and that there is a great oppor- 
tunity—even necessity—for the religious organiza- 
tions taking a most serious interest in public school 
activities. With our boys and girls forced into situa- 
tions that break down their better ideals and estab- 
lish wrong mental habits, little can be accomplished 
by the churches so long as the present situation in public 
education continues. 

But the situation is not at all hopeless. While 
there has not yet developed within school adminis- 
trative circles a definite policy of reform, there is cer- 
tainly a breaking up of that rigid control which has 
been responsible for the development of this undesir- 
able situation. One of the leaders of the Progressive 
Education Association told the members that the 
organization did not dare be progressive. Yet it is 
certain they dare not be static. They must move, 
and movement must eventually encourage progress. 

Even more encouraging than any work of the 
formal teachers’ organizations is the constantly in- 
creasing interest of the religious and secular publica- 
tions and the public in general in the details of school 
administration and classroom instruction. This in- 
terest is largely unorganized at present, but is rapidly 
reaching a point of definite organization to assist the 
progressive movements already started within the 
schools. While Parent-Teacher Associations are in 
general very selective in their membership and consist 
almost entirely of those who willingly or unknowingly 
aid in perpetuating the present situation, there is a 
growing tendency for the members of this organization 
to do a little thinking on their own initiative, which is 
very hopeful. 

The Rural School Improvement Society of New 
York State differs from the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation in that its membership is composed almost 
entirely of parents and does not hesitate to question 
present methods of school administration. It has in 
its membership many very successful ex-teachers and 
ex-administrators, and is greatly encouraged in its 
work by many of the better teachers now in the 
schools. It is doing effective work in bringing about a 
condition that will eventually produce in our schools 
the results which Rabbi Levi tells us ought to be at- 
tained. It is especially interested in the rural schools, 
and has for some years been actively at work to pre- 
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serve and improve the one-teacher schools of that 
state. It has been able to secure legislation giving 
these schools increased appropriations and in many 
other ways aiding the rural communities. When we 
consider that the properly equipped one-teacher 
school is recognized as offering the most practical 
opportunity for establishing progressive ideals in 
courses of study and methods of teaching, this or- 
ganization is important far beyond its relative mem- 
bership and financial support. 

What is now needed in public school affairs is a 
thorough study of the situation by all classes, and a 
fearless evaluation of present work on the one basis of 
its usefulness in aiding in the development of the de- 
sirable type of young people that substantially all, 
both within and without the schools, wish. When 
this is accomplished and the public schools squared 
with the ideals of the people, one of the greatest hin- 
drances to present religious progress will have been 


overcome. 
* * * 


DR. C. ELLWOOD NASH 


=e R. CHARLES ELLWOOD NASH, for many 

) | years one of our leading ministers and de- 
nominational officials, died at his home in 
Los Angeles, California, on Monday, April 4. 

Dr. Nash was born in Alamuchy, New Jersey, in 
1855. He was the son of the Rev. Charles P. Nash, 
an active Universalist minister for nearly half a cen- 
tury. Ellwood Nash grew up in the Middle West, 
where his father held pastorates in Michigan and Ohio. 
He graduated from Lombard College in 1875 and from 
Tufts Theological School in 1878. He held succes- 
sive pastorates in Abington, Mass., Stamford, Conn., 
Newtonville, Mass., Akron, Ohio, and the First Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. In 1895 he was called to the 
presidency of Lombard, his Alma Mater, where for 
nearly ten years he had a brilliant career as an educa- 
tor and became one of the outstanding liberal ministers 
of the Middle West. He received his A. B. from 
Lombard in 1875, his B. D. from Tufts in 1878, which 
also conferred upon him the honorary degree of 8. T. D. 
in 1891. 

In 1904 he was elected Field Secretary of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, of which he had pre- 
viously been a trustee. Here he did much to bring 
our scattered societies into closer fellowship with de- 
nominational organizations. While engaged in this 
work he became interested in Southern California, 
especially in the then rapidly growing city of Los 
Angeles, and he decided to undertake this particular 
task himself. For twenty-two years he was not only 
the builder and leader of this church but a missionary 
bishop of the entire region. Compelled by failing 
health to resign his active pastorate, his parishioners, 
many of whom had known no other minister, made 
him pastor emeritus and continued that relation as 
long as he lived. 

In 1878, he married Miss Carrie Sawtell in Boston, 
Mass., who, with three daughters, survives him. 

For a long generation Dr. Nash was one of the 
leaders of the Universalist Church. From his father, 
who was almost a physical giant, he inherited his su- 
perb physique as well as clarity of mind and strength 
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of will. He early became and long remained a preach- 
er of power, and to the end, as readers of the Christian 
Leader will realize, an equally vigorous writer. He had 
unusual gifts as a musician, writing numerous hymns 
that found wide acceptance and inclusion in the hym- 
nals of our own and other churches. 

To him the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man were not theological abstractions but im- 
pelling convictions, driving him to unwearied efforts 
to make them as real to others as to himself. Yet he 
cherished these convictions in no narrow or exclusive 
spirit. Many times in his later years he would say 
that he hoped to live to see the time when Uni- 
versalism became the working faith of a body large 
enough to give it effective and triumphant expression. 
His was essentially the prophetic spirit, almost to the 
very end more concerned with the future than the past. 

“Now they that say such things make it manifest 
they are seeking another country, not their own, a 
city whose builder and founder is God.” 

* * * 


DR. RODNEY F. JOHONNOT 


PSHE Rev. Rodney F. Johonnot, D. D., long one 
fo), of our active ministers, died at his home in 
Auburn, Maine, on Thursday, April 7, after 
an illness of five months. 

Dr. Johonnot was born at Newport, Maine, on 
June 30, 1855, and was the son of John Gould Johon- 
not and Rachel Jones Johonnot. He graduated from |} 
Bates College in 1879 and the Boston University Law |} 
School in 1882. After a brief practise of law he took |) 
courses in the Harvard Divinity School. | 

His first parish was the Unitarian church in 
Leicester, Mass., to which, by an interesting coinci- 
dence, he returned forty years later for his final | 
ministry. Following a two-year pastorate at Leicester || 
he became minister of the Lewiston, Maine, Uni- 
versalist church, going from there to Unity Church, 
Oak Park, Illinois, where for nearly twenty years. 


he was prominently identified with liberal movements. ||! 


in the Middle West, especially active in the Illinois |} 
Universalist Convention and as a trustee of Lombard 
College. Returning to New England, he was succes- 
sively pastor of Universalist churches in Auburn, 
Maine, and Bellows Falls, Vermont. i 

On Nov. 5, 1890, he married Miss Rose Augusta_ ||} 
Abbott of Rumford, Maine, who survives him. 

Dr. Johonnot had planned to retire when he re- 
signed from the Bellows Falls church, but he was 
urged to return to Leicester, and forty years from the || 
date of his ordination he took up pastoral work for ||| 
the second time in the church where he had preached__|| 
his first sermon. During the year the Unitarian and_ ||) 
Congregational churches of Leicester saw an oppor- || 
tunity to unite. A severe illness in 1928 compelled ||| 
him to restrict his activities, but he completed the || 
work of federating the two churches. 

He was eminently successful as a pastor, not 
alone because of his eloquence as a speaker, but also. 
because of his devotion to his church. He always as- || 
sumed the responsibilities of his parish in large meas- 
ure; and the business ability necessary for a success- | 
ful executive was augmented by his legal study and 
practise. ; 
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His faithfulness to his work was marked; in over 
forty years as a preacher he did not miss being present 


at any service he was preparing to conduct, until his 
last illness. 


Dr. Johonnot’s naturally clear and logical mind, 
reinforced perhaps by his legal training, made him 
an unusually careful and exact thinker. If such a 
distinction can be made, he was essentially a teacher 
rather than a preacher, always commanding the 
thoughtful hearing of the best minds in his congrega- 
tion and his community. But these intellectual 
qualities were warmed and quickened by a generous 
friendliness of spirit that won and kept a host of 
friends. 

Funeral services were held in the Auburn Uni- 
versalist church on Sunday, April 10, and were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Stanley Manning, Superintendent 
of Churches in Maine, and the Rev. Weston A. Cate, 
minister of the Auburn church. 

* * * 


WHAT DOES THE LOCAL CHURCH EXPECT OF SU- 
PERVISION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


F. A. Lindhorst 


This question was put to a fellow minister who said he could 
reply in one word—‘‘Nothing.’”’ Another brother who is giving 
his full time to helping local churches, retorted, ‘‘And they get 
nothing.’ To attempt to tell a group of thinking, intelligent 
ministers what the local church wants is similar to trying to tell 
aman how to love his wife—they know, or at least arein a position 
to know. In this statement, therefore, the attempt is made not 
to tell, but to reveal, if we can, that which appears to be the 
expectation of the churches as observed in many personal con- 
tacts. 

1. “To attempt to teach religion, to develop religious 
habits and attitudes, to motivate character by religious ideals, 
and to transform social practises,is a tremendous undertaking. 
Yet it can not be avoided if justice is to be done to the on-coming 
generations.” “In this twentieth century with its complex 
civilization, its searching scientific inquiries, its skeptical atti- 
tudes, and its undisciplined freedom, the task of the religious 
educator has immensely increased. Nothing less than the 
deepest investigations and the best methods of instruction will 
make real the values of religion and bring them into the con- 
trols of modern life.” Dr. E. J. Chave is correct in these state- 
ments. He can not help but draw the conclusion, therefore, 
that “the art of teaching and of leadership must be learned from 
supervised practise.” The lack of a trained leadership makes 
this all the more imperative. 

Much of our worki_ the local church has been carried on by 
laymen greatly devoted to the cause which they serve, but in 
their own way—with little guidance in how they might improve 
what they do. In most cases the churches have not experienced 
the results that may come from close study of each phase of their 
work and how it may be improved. When we suggest to minis- 
ters that perhaps they should and could give closer observation 
of each teacher ard leader, helping them to secure greater results, 
their common reply is, ‘““‘We haven’t time.” There is the ques- 
tion, however, if any phase of the work is more important than 
just this. We have the feeling that if we leaders once sensed the 
values of detailed guidance for our local workers, they would 
give more time toit. The need, therefore, seems to be for a clear 
interpretation of what supervision means. Materials adequately 
adapted to the small church as well as to the large will help to so 
interpret and reveal what can be done through such guidance. 

From whom has the church a right to expect evidence of 
the values of such help if not from the one serving as a field 
supervisor? The first expectation of the churches is, therefore, 
for genuine supervision. Local church visits of one kind or 
another may be made, institutes and training schools of more or 
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less value may be held—but the church is asking that the super- 
visor in religious education above everything else actually super- 
vise—t. e., do that which will definitely improve the teaching situa- 

tion in the class, department or society. ; 

Although the local churches have not always been able to 
state their expectations, they have very readily indicated their 
disappointment when improvement of the educational work 
has not been the result of the activities of the supervisor. 

To assure such results, supervision must include guidance 
in the art of teaching; in the work of the class session; in the de- 
velopment of activities leading to personality growth, such as 
worship, discussion, service, recreation; and adjustments in 
equipment and organization. 

2. To realize these results, however, local churches do not 
desire a ‘“‘cut and dried”’ program from the hands of the super- 
visor, but an evaluation of their own program, with indications 
of next steps and ultimate goals for which they might work. In 
other words, they are asking for a diagnostician, who can look 
beneath the surface ailments to the causes, and suggest one or 
more remedies. These remedies can not always, if ever, be the 
ideal, for with far from the ideal in leadership, organization and 
equipment to begin with, the ideal in improvement is impossible. 
The danger is that we shall forget this. The demand is for prac- 
tical suggestions as to how, though present leadership, organiza= 
tion and equipment are sadly inadequate, advancement can be 
made. 

Some are prone to shy clear of the “‘so-called’”’ theoretical. 
Justly so. Some others are inclined to consider anything that 
has not been tried by them as theoretical. This, of course, is a 
mistake. Though “Pumpkin Center’? may not have used the 
Closely Graded Lessons, for instance, it does not follow that these 
lesson materials may not have been tried successfully by others 
for several years. The more practical and reasonable, however, 
the field supervisor proves to be in his diagnosis and suggestions, 
the less likely are his suggestions to be considered theoretical and 
technical. 

3. They want help in bringing their workers to realize the 
true objective for which the church is working. Teachers are not 
always conscious of, nor do they show evidence of working for, any 
definite objective. The church has a right to expect that the 
field supervisor be able to bring the workers to a broader con- 
ception of these objectives and how they may be reached. They 
are increasingly calling for this, realizing, as two pastors of my 
acquaintance testify, that once their leaders have actually studied 
their objectives, many other problems such as attendance, in- 
terest, consecration, and preparation of teachers, tend to solve 
themselves. They are more concerned with having the workers 
helped with their problems than they are with hearing a series 
of speeches—whether well-worn or not. 

4, They wish sufficient attention given to the situation to 
make possible a thorough study of their program and how it may 
be improved. This does not necessarily mean that contacts with 
the local church to give addresses will never be made. It does 
mean, however, that in most cases the “hit and run” method will 
give place to the longer and more thorough study. When asked, 
therefore, for advanced information, pastors and workers gladly 
give it—and a spirit of co-operation is shown for making such 
steps of procedure as seem desirable. 

5. They are concerned with having the supervisor give his 
attention to the more vital phases of the program. For example— 
a discussion of the discovery and meeting of needs of persons 
receives a more hearty response than a discussion of the kinds of 
contests one might carry on to attract people to the church’s 
program. They are anxious to have people attend, but their 
numerous experiences with contests and rewards are proving 
these means as being inadequate for securing permanent results. 
An appreciation of and ways of meeting the needs of folks is 
readily recognized as the more vital. 

6. They wish the supervisor to make more than one con- 
tact with a given church, in order that the churches visited may 
have guidance in the taking of necessary steps for improvement. 
To simply indicate the direction improvement should take is 
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not enough. The steps for getting under way the newer plan of 
doing things is a just expectation. He who makes suggestions 
of a way to better things should be able and feel responsible 
to indicate the steps by which they are to be carried out. We 
have never had a great deal of sympathy with the statement of 
many college and university professors—‘“It is our business to 
indicate the direction, yours to find the way of reaching the goal 
we have set up.” 

They are also calling for contacts with a larger number of 
churches. Realizing that the present paid staff of our denomina- 
tional boards and state organizations can not possibly cover the 
field, they will welcome the training of a local leadership—in 
county units or in denominational units, who can teach in train- 
ing schools, lead discussions in werkers’ conferences, and who 
can make scientific studies of lccal church situations. In one 
case from six to ten leaders, within a territory including fifty 
charges, made necessary preparation in study and conferences 
to help other churches. When the churches were notified of the 
possible service available, twenty requests were received at once. 

7. While there is an increasing demand on the part of local 
churches for more effective work where supervisory contacts are 
made, they are also requesting that there be less duplication and 
less overlapping in the program by the various agencies involved. 

Mcst churches will heartily respond with an ‘“‘Amen’’ to 
this statement, largely, we believe, because of duplicate ex- 
pense and confusion caused by several agencies in the field. Let 
us not overlook the fact, however, that the best work in super- 
visicn of a lccal church program comes through a single approach 
to the task. We have not yet found that either the denomina- 
tional or co-operative approach alone can accomplish the task. 
If either, perhaps the denominational approach wculd make 
greater headway with the individual church. But no local 
church, especially if one of two or more churches in the commun- 
ity, can make the progress it would like by going alone. Metho- 
dists and Baptists may worship separately but they live in the 
community together. Either may hold the other back. Local 
churches, we believe, will for this reason welcome such efforts as 
are being made in New Jersey and Illinois to more closely corre- 
late the work of the State Council and the various denomina- 
tions, looking toward a united approach to the task. 

8. Some people may feel that local churches demand the 
impcssible of supervisory agencies, especially when they expect 
a visit by the supervisor to change attitudes which have been 
fourscore years in the building. We are finding, however, the 
most cordial response on the part of churches—all of them 
showing a gratitude for such efforts as result in even the least 
improvement in their enterprise of helping folks to live more 
Christlike in the way and spirit of their conduct. In a task 
dealing with such important values as are found in human de- 
velopment, the churches have a right and should demand such 
earnestness of purpose and thoroughness of study on the part of 
any field supervisor as will bring results. At the same time the 
field supervisor should have a right to expect from the local church, 
its pastor and workers, the same seriousness of purpose and 
thoroughness of work when he approaches the study with them. 

It should be added, in closing, that no plan of field super- 
vision can relieve the pastor of his own privilege of personal 
guidance to those who work with him in the church. 

* * * 


Here are some geographical oddities compiled by the Na- 
tional Ceographic Society: 

The city of Reno, Nevada, is 100 miles farther west than 
Los Angeles. 

Jacksonville, Florida, is farther west than Cleveland, Chio. 

One travels south from Letroit to reach the nearest part of 
Canada. 

At Panama the sun rises in the Pacific and sets in the At- 
lantic—due to a gigantic bend in the isthmus. 

The city of New York lies west of the Pacific—at least that 
part of the Pacific that touches Arica, in Chile-—Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce periodical. 


LESS COMPETITION 
Helen G. Murray 


On one of the last days of last month a very simple trageay 
occurred in Lynn. Henry F. Bennett, forty-nine, unemployed 
shoemaker, went out in the blizzard March 28 because he thought 
there would be fewer men looking for work on such a bitter day. 
He was too weak to survive the ordeal and died of a heart at- 
tack. ‘There’ll be less competition for jobs to-day,’ he had 
told his wife, Bernice. 

There was less competition that night at least. 
man to compete. ‘ 

Out in Ohio a more complicated tragedy was enacted early 
in the winter, a tragedy. that made the headlines and was simply 
and effectively told by some local reporter. 

Poverty and the endless futile hunt for work placed a heavy 
burden on the Ward family. Every day, Russell, forty, a tool- 
maker, left the home and started the rounds in search of work, 
anything, anywhere. And a short time later some of the chil- 
dren trundled off to school. The mother and Ritchie, four, 
stayed at home. 

Every night the father and husband returned to his home 
with the same old story—no money, no job, no prospect of a job. 
And every night the youngsters came home from school with a 
story of childish humiliation. Their playmates, they said, had 
made fun of their clothing. They made fun of everything they 
had. They chided them for the things they didn’t have. 

One night Mrs. Ward turned on the radio. A jazz orchestra 
blared away. She sent Arlene, eleven, on an errand. She went 
into another room by herself for just a moment. Then she took 
three smaller children into the kitchen. 

Russell Ward came home again Friday night from his daily 
profitless stunt. The radio jazz band was still playing. Arlene, 
Audrey, eight, Edith, seven, and baby Ritchie lay piled on the 
floor, each with a bullet in the head. The mother lay near by, a 
bullet in her head and an unexploded cartridge in the 32-caliber 
revolver she held in her hand. Arlene had been shot as she re- 
turned home. The baby was still alive when the father returned, 
but it too soon died. 

Five less on the dole list this winter, a little less competition 
in the bread lines. That’s what it amounts to, you see. Every 
community has experienced this sort of thing this winter, will 
continue to experience it in the months to come. Something 
has to be done about competition, that’s clear—the law of supply 
and demand demands it. There are some ten million Isaacs still 
ready as potential sacrifices. 

* * * 
HYMNS AND HYMN SINGING 
Edson R. Miles 

The clergyman who not long ago was the temporary supply 
for the pulpit of a small New York state church was surprised one 
Sunday morning after service when he was invited by a group 
from the congregation to remain for a time and practise hymn- 
singing. It occurred to the clergyman that here was evidence of 
the kind of interest that not only improves the congregational 
singing on Sunday morning, but that guides the compiler of 
hymns toward new and better hymn books. 

Most of us who attend church have fleeting ideas about the 
hymns we are invited to sing. Sometimes we join lustily in the 
singing of a hymn because of complete satisfaction in the words 
and music; sometimes we enter with no zest into the singing of an 
excellent hymn that has become monotonous through overuse; 
sometimes we are irritated at a splendid new hymn that proves tbo 
difficult for us to sing at sight; very frequently we are offended 
by words or by music. On the whole we decide that hymn- 
singing in our church might be improved. Vaguely we wonder 
who selects the hymns, the minister or the choir leader. Are 
there not enough hymns in the book to give the necessary variety 
and high quality to further rather than to hinder the interests of 
worship in a year of services? If there is unwisdom in the choice 
of hymns in the book, why don’t they have somebody with in- 
telligence and an ear for music choose the hymns? Or, if the 
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book is deficient, why don’t they give us a new one? (The in- 
definite pronoun they! How it beguiles us and enslaves us! 
They are always depriving us of the good things of life that we 
may have for the taking or the making.) 

A new hymnal is no better than an old one if it is not pro- 
ductive of improvement in congregational singing. The old book 
offers good hymns that we do not sing. We sing many of its 
hymns that are not worth singing. Are we not, in fact, a little 
too vague, if not indifferent, in our attitude toward hymns and 
hymn-singing? 

The more definitely we give our attention to this exceed- 
ingly important part of the service of worship, and the more 
concrete we are in making known the facts that our attention 
discloses, the surer will be our satisfactions in a new compilation 
of hymns. 

The practise of the little church that sang hymns, old and 
new, after the morning service, indicates the sort of interest that 
will produce facts that a compiler can use. It need not be fol- 
lowed at the same time or in the same place; in fact, it may sug- 
gest a family project or an individual one. But most certainly 
the worshiper who sings the hymns should share largely in the 
making of anew hymn-book. The criticisms and the suggestions 
of the ministers and the leaders of music are not enough unless 
they actually represent the judgment of those who can and will 
sing the hymns. 


* * * 


THE CARYS IN A COLLISION 


An Associated Press dispatch from San Pedro, the port of 
Los Angeles, Cal., dated April 4, tells briefly of a collision at sea 
between the Javanese Prince and a small fast navy boat, eagle 
type, called a submarine chaser. The dispatch says: 

“With two officers suffering from broken bones and fifteen 
seamen cut and bruised, eagle boat No. 34, hit by the British 
motor ship Javanese Prince, was tied up here to-day after being 
towed from the scene of the collision. The officers hurt were: 
Lieutenant K. W. Wheeler of San Diego, ribs fractured, and 
Lieutenant A. J. Gray of Coronado, Cal., left foot broken. 

“The collision, officers said, occurred about five miles off 
Point Vicente Light, through a misunderstanding of signals. 
The officers said they signaled for a right of way, but those 
aboard the freighter, misunderstanding the signals, plowed nto 
the subchaser, ripping a hole in the bow. The steel nose of the 
freighter pierced the officers’ mess room, but the men escaped to 
the deck.” 

A Letter from Dr. Cary 


I started bravely to keep a diary of the journey, but the 
climate down here reminds me of that place which is said to be 
paved with good intentions, and it is rough to boot, and I am no 
rugged sailor lad. So that is what has happened to the Log. 
Perhaps it is as well. The collapse of the journal has saved 
everybody’s time. Take yesterday for a sample, it was “‘fair 
and warmer’ with a vengeance. I had thought a little of the 
matter of suitable clothes, but it was cold and the month of March 
in Boston, and I did not think of white and palm beach. Yester- 
day I had to see what could be done about lighter raiment, and 
was chagrined to find so little, and that little so rumpled. Noth- 
ing can be done about it now. We are due in Los Angeles late 
Saturday night, March 26, and expect to sail before Monday. 
Evidently I am destined to give some Japanese tailor a job. 

To get back to the log. What little I remember of it runs 
like this: 

March 19. In spite of a day’s delay in loading at Balti- 
more—delay because of rain, for it is not expedient to load tin 
plate wet—we got away on the 19th as scheduled from Newport 
News, and headed for Panama. We were delayed a little just 
before sailing because the Araby Castle of the rival Barber Wil- 
liamson Line was slewed across the slip, and it took an hour to 
lay her alongside. 

It was aflawless day. We steamed past Old Point Comfort, 
a battleship anchored in Hampton Roads, a dredge under tow, 
a fishing launch which cut nonchalantly across our bow, drawing 


some short, sharp snorts of warning from our whistle, hundreds of 
gannets, white-bodied with black-tipped wings, skimming and 
diving. I thought even Harry might learn something about a 
“swan dive’ from these birds. Then came a beautiful unset, 
and darkness and dinner and games and bed. 

March 20. Last night and to-day cutting across the Gulf 
Stream 150 miles—with the wind in opposition. Water rough. 
We were all affected by it, I most of all. Shortly after breakfast 
I passed out and was not among those present at lunch. How- 
ever, I got on deck by 3.30 a. m. and was glad to see the steward 
with tea and buns, and so managed to survive until dinner, when 
I made up for lost time. 

So the days have gone. The sea is beautiful and the sky 
a marvel. There is something mildly interesting happening 
frequently—a ship passing, flying fish, more gannets, porpoise, 
lighthouses, islands, Cuba seen as a dim silhouette of rugged 
hills and later on three points of light. Now we are nearing 
Colon, expect to be there by 10 p. m., and start through the 
Canal early in the morning. 

I have done no serious reading. George Arliss’ “Up the 
Years from Bloomsbury” thoroughly enjoyed. I think Miss 
Earle gave us that. Mrs. Johnson Green, Miss Andrews, Dr. 
Potterton and our children gave us books. They make most 
helpful presents: People have certainly been wonderful to us. 
When I say ‘“‘no serious reading’ I mean that for me. ‘Ma”’ 
is as usual werking on some lessons. She is wonderfully well 
and my mother is enjoying it, too, to the full. We are all thor- 
oughly sold to the freighter as an ideal way to go places. It is 
so like normal, no fuss, no bustle. A private yacht could afford 
only a few extra luxuries for which we have no use and do not 
miss, and I think we would search the seven seas in vain to find 
a more genial host than Captain Morrison. 

The reason for this letter is only to tell you that we are all 
well and cheerful, and to thank everybody for kindnesses so 
deeply appreciated that we shall never be able to express our- 
selves. 

H. M. Cary. 


Mrs. Cary adds this postscript in the vein of Joyce Kilmer: 


I think that there could never be 
A thing so gorgeous as this sea— 
A sea whose radiant sapphire breast 
Bears waves with pearls upon the crest! 
Sure, ’tis a thing of ecstasy! 
This radiant, sunkissed, sapphire sea! 
* * * 

NEW CHURCH MEMBERS 

One of the best and surest ways to keep church members 
interested and informed is to keep them going to church. The 
influence of the worship service and the preaching, and the in- 
fluence of friends whom one meets at church, are wonderfully 
effective in developing the habit of church attendance and vital 
permanent interest in the church and religion. 

Another valuable help for the new member is his church 
paper. As men and women need their professional and trade 
journals and their club publications, so the churches and church 
members need their church paper. It extends and continues 
church influence through the week, within the homes. It is a de- 
lightfully wholesome influence in the midst of the unwholesome 
influence of many other publications. It unites the church fel- 
lowship, and helps to develop loyalty and enthusiasm. 

It keeps oneinformed regarding church progress and methods, 
in our own and among other denominations. It interprets 
the vital issues of the day. It deals frankly and constructively 
with war and peace, prohibition, industry, race relations and 
human welfare. It brings personal inspiration and personal re- 
ligion. It reviews the best new books. It conducts an open forum 
for the discussion of timely topics by the readers. 

Help the new members to become regular readers of our 
church paper, and you will not be in doubt where they may be 
in five years. They will be in church, and everybody will be 
happy about it.—Rolfe Cobleigh in the Congregationalist. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR REPORT OF THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished reading your very admirable report of 
the Washington Conference of Catholics, Jews and Protestants. 
From the time J received the announcement of the conference I 
began to grow anxious that the outcome might be entirely ami- 
cable. And it was, praise God. 

I presume I am one of those numerous young people of our 
country who have never learned to understand sectarianism. 
That differences of opinion on every conceivable subject are in- 
evitable was one of the first facts I learned at college, and that 
the need for a mutual understanding, while probably one of our 
most difficult problems, became most appealing and anticipatory. 

I am sorry that so many of of our people do not receive the 
Leader. Whether or not they are available, I am hoping that in 
the near future we may have for wide distribution reprints of 
your Cruising on the Washington Conference. I should be 
pleased at my own expense to distribute a copy to every home 
represented in my parish. 

Please accept my thanks and commendation for your splen- 
did report. 

E. J. Unruh. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


An edition of 2,500 is being printed for the National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians, and we will print enough extra for 
Mr. Unruh. 

The Editor. 
x * 


A CHURCH LINCOLN MIGHT JOIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just a word of appreciation of the article, ““The Question of 
Christian Unity,’’ by Hugh Stevenson Tigner in the last issue of 
the Christian Leader. 

Our church is built on the foundation that he has for that 
article. We, as a combined Universalist-Congregational church, 
aim to stress the vital convictions for which the two hundred odd 
denominations stand. 

We seek to carry on a church where a man of Abraham 
Lincoln’s temperament, as mentioned in Mr. Tigner’s article, 
would feel at home and be glad to join. 

Luther Ballou. 

Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 

reer 3 


AN OLD QUESTION POPS UP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Who are B. D., W.B., and N.E.S.? Not just idle curiosity. 
There’s a principle or policy involved. I do know that they are 
the initials of the authors of the reactions to L. Griswold Wil- 
liams’ barbed criticism of your policy in regard to pacifism, but 
beyond that I can only draw certain inferences, and inferences 
are apt to be mistaken or unfair. 

If I happened not to like the reaction of N. E. S. I should be 
unfair in my judgment of our colleague in Oak Park if he is not 
the author of the letter bearing his initials. Since there are 
seven W. B.’s included in our ministerial fellowship, suspicion 
is cast upon all seven. There are no B. D.’s in our fellowship, 
unless the initials are meant to signify Bachelor of Divinity. 
B. D.’s letter is good, and I see no reason why he should have 
hesitated to assume full responsibility for it. 

It is the question of responsibility that I wish to raise. By 
allowing his full name to be used, Mr. Williams assumes full re- 
sponsibility for his statements, even running the risk of having 
their effect entirely vitiated by the caption which you might 
choose to place above it. Three other correspondents come 
quickly and gallantly (?) to your defense, and Mr. Williams is 
obliged to bear the full brunt of their attacks. Despite the 
fact that they are taking what is evidently the popular side of the 
controversy, they choose to hide their identity behind the prac- 


tical anonymity of their initials, thus being unfair not only to 
Mr. Williams, but to you, and to the great host of those who bear 
similar initials. 

I say that they are unfair to you because when I myself am 
unable to determine the identity of an author, either by the signa- 
ture or by reference to Who’s Who, I must necessarily lay the 
entire responsibility for the spirit and the content of the com- 
munication to the editors. 

Some of the reactions are rather tart, to say theleast. Many 
of them, such as the one by W. B., attack other personalities that 
are unable to call to their aid the various editorial prerogatives 
with which to parry the attacks. Perhaps I may justly be ac- 
cused of making a mountain out of a molehill, but it does seem 
to me that it would be for the good of the department of Re- 
actions if the rules were tightened up a bit. 

Lyman Achenbach. 

Carthage, N. Y. 


Others feel as this correspondent does. The editorial policy 
is to allow pen names or signatures as long as we know the 
writer. There are advantages and disadvantages in the system 
we follow, but with our present light it seems better to us. 

The Editor. 


* * 


DR. BETTS’ CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Reading in last week’s Leader the fitting tributes paid our 
late beloved co-worker, Dr. Betts, I was reminded of an ex- 
perience I had several yearsago by Lalone’s using the words “‘Dr. 
Betts’ church.” 

We were holding a convention of the State Sunday School 
Association at the Syracuse church. I was on the board and had 
to be there for opening, which was to be at 4 p.m. Our train 
was late and Mrs. Willson and myself arrived in the city about 
ten minutes of four. While I had been to the church a number of 
times, I was not sure of the shortest and quickest way to get 
there, so as we came out of the station I headed for a portly red- 
faced policeman and asked him to tell me the shortest and quick- 
est way to reach the Universalist church. His face became 
blank, he repeated the name several times, and replied that he 
never heard of it. I said, ‘“Why, it has been here for years, and 
you must know all about it.’”” But he could not place it. Finally 
in desperation I said, ‘‘Dr. Betts’ church.’’ His expression im- 
mediately changed and he burst out, ‘““Why the hell didn’t you 
say Dr. Betts’ church? Sure, everybody in the city knows where 
that church is,” and I soon was enlightened by the necessary 
information, and arrived there nearly on time. 

D. Sumner Willson. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


LIKES MR. LEDYARD’S SERMON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read ‘‘The Age Long Question” by H. C. Ledyard 
in the March 19 issue of the Leader. I feel impelled to write be- 
cause Mr. Ledyard tunes in on my own thinking, which I have 
wished to express in writing but have not taken time to do so. 

First, I wish to state that I have nothing but deep regard 
for the convictions of such men as Clarence Darrow. God knows 
they would believe if they could, and rest their weary souls. 
We also know that such men as he are good for the world. They 
help those of us who can believe to rise to higher plateaus. 

In the realm of science no one thinks of denying a scientific 
discovery unless he has performed the experiment and can prove 
it false. No one has a right to deny a spiritual discovery until 
he has tested it half a lifetime. The greatest testimony I find in 
this behalf is a study of the biographies of truly great personali- 
ties. The more biographies I study, the more I become con- 
vinced that the great souls of this universe arrive at a keen con- 
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sciousness of a power outside themselves which helps them to 
meet every test. 

Mr. Ledyard says: “‘The radio has strengthened my belief 
in immortality.” I wish to assert that it has strengthened my 
faith in the possibility of thought—and, eventually, spiritual— 
communication. It seems to me that the next logical step after 
we are able scientifically to send verbal expression around the 
world, is to express our unspokeh thoughts in like manner. Have 
not most of the world’s discoveries been made on the basis of 
need? 

In his concluding paragraph Mr. Ledyard says: ‘‘Why listen 
to all these desires that speak to my soul? Because to me these 
desires have deep meaning.’”’ This statement to me is a pearl 
without price. It is the secret key to all true living. It is the 
key that those who would have the abundant life must find. 
The old saying, Necessity is the mother of invention, is as true 
to-day as it ever was. It will remain true to-morrow. To say 
that desire is the mother of discovery is equally true. What 
should be, will be, is another infallible truth. This truth has been 
the force that has given our great prophets of all ages courage to 
speak. How could they so certainly foretell the future? They 
knew what should be, and they also knew that eventually it 
would be. This is as certain as the law of cause and effect. 
Right eventually prevails. We may retard it, or speed it, but 
right prevails. 

Why listen to the desires that speak to our souls? Because 
every desire has its fulfillment. First, listen to the desire, then 
seek its fulfillment. This carries us into the universe’s deepest 


reaches. 
OnC: 


* * 


WHEN THE DESERTS REJOICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just had a letter from Clifford Stetson in Japan. I 
could not permit his reference to the cherry blossom season ‘to go 
unchallenged, so I told him of the riot of desert flowers now in 
bloom, especially the blue lupins and the sungold poppies. We 
have a stretch of the Tejon Mountainside—just out of Bakers- 
field—where the lupins spread an uninterrupted carpet at this 
season three by eight miles in extent. No one but Maxfield 
Parrish could do them justice, they are his shade of blue. Nosir! 
I don’t cut down on the area stated one inch—if anything my 
modesty has made me understate it. Come on out and see for 
yourself. 

I endorse what the little isolated lady said in your page of 
letters in the last issue of the Leader—I refer to Cruisings—I feel 
I have missed somethin if I miss an issue, which is seldom. 

Kindly thoughts and much pity to you who have to live in the 
grip of a belated winter. 

George A. Miller. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * 


FROM A MOST INTELLIGENT PERSONAL FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you very much for the address of Horace Westwood 
on “Paralyzed Liberalism,” etc. I have lashed my people to 
the same effect now and again, the only trouble being that direct 
scolding has usually (in this matter anyway) no effect. There 
seems to be something unavoidable about the connection of a 
keen mind (or an open mind) and a rather hesitant, tentative, 
and therefore cool emotional life. It seems to me sometimes 
(judging from myself now) that liberals do not feel less, but feel- 
ing tears them, takes more out of them than it does in the case of 
more facilely warmly emotional types, and therefore they shy 
away, instinctively, from any emotional tendency. Whatever 
be the reason, the liberal can not be impulsive, it seems, or the 
thick-and-thin champion of a cause; it is a defect of his virtue 
that this is the case. Emerson and Parker and Whittier were, 
to be sure, exceptions to this which is to-day almost the rule— 
there is an interesting and valuable comment of Mr. Westwood. 
Contemporary exceptions might be adduced also—such men as 
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Percy Grant and Norman Thomas (during the period when he 
was a minister, only very recently has he withdrawn). Professor 
Wieman also impresses one who hears him personally (I had that 
pleasure only last week at the Visitation Days in the Theological 
School at Harvard University—by the way you should have been 
there for the rich spoil you might have carried off for your ex- 
cellent paper, it was the best program in years) as decidedly 
eager, evangelistic even—far more anxious that his hearers be 
devoted to God than that they accept his particular ideas. 
But for all the exceptions, the liberals are chill, poor church- 
goers, lacking in message or sense of mission, though they are 
(in my experience of them here) men of utter integrity and of 
great helpfulness in practical deeds of philanthropy and the 
carrying on of needed social work. 
EYL. 
* * 


A KINDLY CRITICISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Among those J count as firm and unselfish friends is a young 
man still struggling to find his place in the world. He is a care- 
ful student, interested in the deeper issues of life and watchful of 
the drift in different currents of thought and action. Situated 
where he has peculiar opportunities to study religious movements, 
he has summed-up for my consideration his convictions, and what 
he writes is well worthy consideration by us all. Heer him when 
he says: 

“Of late I have been comparing liberal and conservative 
ministers and churches with which I am acquainted. It has al- 
ways seemed a pity to me that so many of the liberal ministers 
are so superficial, so lacking in fundamental Christian purpose; 
and that much of the earnestness and spiritual power should seem 
to be confined to narrow theological dogmas. Is it necessary 
for a man to abdicate his intelligence in order to retain his re- 
ligious fervor? Must a liberal viewpoint be associated with 
looseness and moral indifference? By instinct and experience 
I tend towards a liberal interpretation of religion, but I am sure 
that there is much in the past worth conserving even if it is often 
bound up in obnoxious doctrines.” 

To my mind here are two questions calling for more than 
passing notice, for they reach down close to the foundations of 
religious thinking and practise. Are we who claim to be liberals 
to admit the truth of the questions and what they imply? If not 
what are we to offer to correct the false impression forced on an 
unwilling mind? Here is a young man facing a future where 
he will serve in some field the younger generation. Is he to go to 
his work carrying such questions unanswered, or have we who 
profess to be liberals something vital to present? If Universalism 
stands for anything more than a mere acceptance of belief in 
something not allied to old doctrines but clear and positive, then 
it has an answer to all such questions, and they will be manifest 
in daily living. What are we to say when such problems face us? 

G. M. Twitchell. 

Auburn, Me. 


* * 


“BUY A SWORD” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If Chaplain Yates really believes what he says, as quoted in 
the Nutshell column of the Leader (March 26) then he has got 
something to learn about the teachings of Jesus. 

The writer of that particular quotation in the Bible seems 
to have been somewhat confused when he makes Jesus say what 
is directly opposite to his own teaching and furthermore what is 
decidedly out of joint with the quoted rebuke to Peter—‘‘The 
cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” 

Hardly would such a rebuke have been given had Jesus 
sanctioned the warlike preparation of his disciple. It is childish 
to take every printed word in the Bible for unerring truth, es- 
pecially as the real truths are unmistakable to any who honestly 
and earnestly believe in the message of the Jesus. 

Henry A. Lovejoy. 

West Medford, Mass. 
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Portrait of a Novelist 


The Man Charles Dickens. By Ed- 
ward Wagenknecht., (Houghton Mifflin. 
$4.00.) 

If Dickens is not read to-day, his char- 
acters are at least still remembered by 
those who once read his books. Perhaps 
there are proudly sophisticated people who 
do still read Dickens when they are sure 
they will not be caught in the act! There 
must surely be a few who still laugh and 
weep with the author of the Pickwick 
Papers, and of these some may want to 
know what manner of man Charles 
Dickens was. If they have read none of 
the hundred and one books telling Dickens’s 
story in whole or in part, or indeed even 
if they have read several of these excellent 
works, they will find in Mr. Wagenknecht’s 
“nsychograph” of Dickens an_ honest, 
competent, restrained appraisal of the man. 
The book is not new and it deserved earlier 
review; it is discussed now not so much in 
justice to author and publisher as for the 
sake of our readers. 

The author frankly avows his admira- 
tion for the biographical method of Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford and his desire to follow 
that method in dealing with Dickens. 
Mr. Bradford contributes a brief preface 
characterizing the “psychograph” as a 
literary form, and Mr. Wagenknecht in- 
cludes an extended chapter on the methcd. 
The difference between them is that Mr. 
Bradford wisely differentiates biography 
from psychography, while Mr. Wagen- 
knecht seems to believe that psychography 
is biography in the only form which the 
modern mind can really appreciate. It is 
biography “emancipated.” 

Psychography is the portraiture of souls, 
the attempt to present the essentials of 
character by assembling evidence of many 
kinds and distinguishing these essentials 
from inconsequential elements; it tries to 
arouse and sustain the reader’s attention 
by using varicus devices of contrast, sur- 
prise, and climax. In place of the tradi- 
tional development of a life-story through 
childhood, youth, and maturity, the psy- 
chographer gives us a series of pictures of 
what (so far as he can judge) went on in 
the mind of his subject. ‘So far as he can 
judge.”’ How shall he judge? Not pri- 
marily by what the man did or said when 
the eyes of the world were on him; indeed 
of all that the psychographer is quite sus- 
picious. It is the apparently insignificant 
things, phrases which escape in an informal 
letter, gestures, sudden reactions in un- 
expected situations, preferences which we 
can infer, that are the real ‘marks and in- 
dications of the souls of men,’ to use 
Plutarch’s words. These give us, if we 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


are skilful and discerning, “‘bare soul.” 
So the subject is viewed in various rela- 
tionships of life, ‘Darwin as an observer,” 
“as a discoverer,” “as a lover,” “as a 
loser,’ and so forth. In the case of 
Dickens the chapters include Dickens as 
an artist (what was his attitude towards 
his creations? was he a sentimentalist? 
why did he write?), Dickens from day to 
day (what did he think about the common 
interests and concerns of ordinary people? 
what was he like? what of recreations, 
politics, health?), Dickens and humanity 
(his sensitiveness to suffering, his attitude 
towards class distinctions, his relations 
with the public), five tests of character 
(his attitude to money, children, animals, 
subordinates, and friends), Dickens and 
love (why he separated from his wife, and 
what part women played in his develop- 
ment); then the author voices the criticisms 
which frankness and malice have directed 
against Dickens, and discusses these with 
sanity and fairness, and in a final chapter 
of the main part of the book he estimates 
“The Man and His Soul,” analyzing Dick- 
ens’s attitude towards religion. 

Let us assume the reader is aware of the 
main facts of the novelist’s life, that he was 
sadly neglected as a child, denied during 
his boyhood opportunities which he was 
ambitious to enjoy, put to work early at 
tasks far below his powers; that he suc- 
ceeded finally in preparing for a legal 
career but abandoned the profession and 
became a skilful reporter, launched out 
into literature and soon attracted public 
attention; that in addition to writing his 
famous novels he acted, and in his later 
years found an enthusiastic public for his 
readings from his own works; that his 
comments upon the United States after 
his first visit were the caustic criticisms of 
a man who had been led to expect a Uto- 
pia, and that a visit twenty odd years later 
led him to revise his earlier judgments; 
that he was very generous to individuals 
in need, very deeply concerned about 
social evils, but personally very sensitive 
and hard to work for or to live with; that 
his marriage was unhappy though he had 
a large family; that he worked with great 
restlessness and energy up to the evening 
preceding the day of his death. Given 
the story, how are we to estimate the man? 
Go to his letters. Examine carefully 
what was said of him by contemporaries 
who were competent to judge and trust- 
worthy in statement. Interpret such 
parts of his works as can be safely held to 
be autobiographical. Collect data from 
all reliable sources and bring psychological 
insight to bear upon the data. For those 
who can not do that for themselves, Mr. 
Wagenknecht has written a very readable 
book. The method, of course, magnifies 
the preferences and prejudices of the author. 


Mr. Bradford frankly says in his preface 
that if he had interpreted the same data 
the picture would have been different, be- 
cause he is antipathetic towards so typical 
a Victorian character as Dickens. The ad- 
mission clearly indicates the limitations of 
psychography. What guarantee have we 
that any one man’s “psychograph’’ of 
Dickens is anything more than a prejudiced 
interpretation? 

The only protection of the reader is in 
generous quotations of the sources on which 
theauthor depends, with referencessupplied 
for the use of any one who wishes to check 
their accuracy. Inevitably the question 
sometimes arises whether the psychogra- 
pher has not read too much into a passage in 
a letter. We are not always able to en- 
dorse Mr. Wagenknecht’s inferences. But 
the reader is always free to form his own 
conclusions. He must, of course, have 
confidence in the honesty and in the com- 
prehensiveness of the author’s research. 
Taken as a whole this portrait of Dickens 
is one of the most satisfactory applica- 
tions of this method. 

While Dickens clearly desired and ap- 
preciated success for its own sake, he was 
genuinely anxious to serve his public 
well, “to be the friend and comrade of 
many thouands of people ....to be 
associated with their homes and quiet 
pleasures.” As Mr. Wagenknecht says, 
he did “not climb the frozen heights’ in 
his art; fundamentally a social person, 
Dickens wrote not to please his Muse but 
to be read by a public he understood, and 
to a remarkable degree he seems to have 
succeeded without insincerity. There was 
a good deal of the actor in him, but this 
does not mean that he willingly cheapened 
his art to win applause. The applause 
came because he revealed people to them- 
Selves, at their best and at their worst, 
and in all his writing showed how con- 
vinced he was that ‘Shuman life on its 
ordinary, every-day level, is important, 
is significant, is worth while.’ He was 
interested not so much in the heroic and 
unusual as in the things that are common 
to all men. He habitually emphasized 
what unites men rather than what divides. 
After picturing a madman poring over a 
carpet he comments, “Then, I thought 
how all of us, God help us! in our different 
ways are poring over our bits of matting, 
blindly enough, and what confusions and 
mysteries we make in the pattern.” 

The religion of Charles Dickens was 
earnest and simple, based upon an accept- 
ance of the New Testament as “‘the best 
book that ever was.’”’ He loathed osten- 
tatious piety and freely satirized all forms 
of cant. “It is never out of season,” he 
said, “to protest against that coarse 
familiarity with sacred things which is 

(Continued on page 509) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176: Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE REPLACEMENT FUND 
Gifts previously reported from Mis- 


SlONeCINCIOS ER WAT. dia cioceee $238.00 
DIO VLACUSE EN ci Yon pwlseee sit. Ge « 5.00 
$243.00 
Previously reported from individ- 
IED ce SAS ee ae ee era $193.00 
389 Clary B. Varney, Skowhegan, 
IMitinewar eee Sy ee ea ae 5.00 
40 Miss Ida Young, Rochester, 
N. Y., in memory of Miss Mary 
Wise W Ood wards. A bititn. chet. 5.00 
$203.00 


In Japan they call money ‘‘O-ashi”— 
‘honorable legs.’”’ We need honorable 
legs to walk upon. 


* * 


CAMP PROGRESS AT THE BIRTH- 
PLACE 


The April 2 Leader carrying the news of 
the « iabetic camp for little girls at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace this summer, 
brought a response dated April 3 in the 
form of a check for $5.00 and the following 
words of interest: ‘‘On Easter Sunday one 
of the ladies of our church handed me a 
five dolar bill and wanted me to send it to 
Headquarters to be used somewhere in 
our women’s work, wherever I thought it 
could be used to advantage. When I 
read your article in the last Leader, I 
thought that was the place it should go. 
I will also send that Leader to the friend, 
who didn’t want her name given.” 

There will be many others who will re- 


_ spond to this appeal, but this first five 


dollars will always be more precious, al- 
though no more welcome, than the gifts 
which follow. ; 

In the Missionary Bulletin, following 
our announcement of the diabetic camp, 
we published some of our camp needs, 
which are: 

Two more iron beds and mattresses— 
$11.00 each. 

Blankets (we prefer money for these so 
that they will be uniform). 

Pillows, sheets, size 63 x 99 or 63 x 108, 
pillow cases, towels (small size hand tow- 
els and bath size), wash cloths, dishes (our 
dishes are not quite adequate arf are 
more or less odds and ends), money to 
purchase inexpensive furniture for the 
councillors’ living room in the ell, and two 
inexpensive desks at which nurses may 
work. 

The Bulletin was hardly in the mail be- 
fore a phone message came to head- 
quarters of the gift of a desk of just the 
style we had in mind. 

These responses are most gratifying. 
We know you are with us in this splendid 
new enterprise. 


SALES TABLE AT THE BIRTH- 
PLACE 

This seems to be a page of items relat- 
ing to the Clara Barton Birthplace. Yet 
we must say all of these things to you and 
the eas’est way is through the Leader 
columns and the Missionary Bulletin. 

We are planning the usual visitation day 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace on Flag 
Day, June 14. Our program is not yet 
completed, but we hope to have many 
interesting features. 


For this particular day we like to have 
our sales tables filled with attractive 
wares to be sold for the upkeep of the 
home. Fancy work which sells for a 
reasonable price is easier to dispose of 
than elaborate pieces. We trust your 
Circle has had the sales table in mind and 
will send a box of articles to Mrs. Paul 
Lincoln Marshall, Clara Barton Birth- 
place, North Oxford, Mass., to reach her 
not later than June 5. Last year we had 
lovely and useful articles. Their display 
added to the attract veness of the barn, at 
the end of which the tables were spread, 
and their sale helped g eatly in financing 
the Birthplace. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


EXPERIENCES OF A FIELD WORKER 


The train approaches its destination. 
The travelers begin to stir for their wraps 
and baggage. The porter starts through 
the car with his obsequious “Do you wish 
to be brushed, sir?” The Field Worker 
goes out into the aisle beside the drawing 
room with his hand in his pocket reaching 
for the inevitable quarter. But his mind 
is not on the brushing. . . . What kind of 
a town will this turn out to be? Will the 
accommodations be comfortable? A pri- 
vate home or a hotel? Will some one meet 
him at the station? What kind of prob- 
lems will this church present? What kind 
of group will he be called upon to talk to 
to-night? 

Wonder if they’ll have baked beans or 
boiled ham at the supper to night? Will 
his ideas be adopted and put into opera- 
tion, or will he be wasting his breath? 
What interesting things are there to see in 
this town, anyway? Wonder if any one 
will take enough interest in him to show 
him around. Sure like to see that new 
dam they have been talking about. How 
much do these folks know about religious 
education? Will he have to start in at the 
beginning or has the way been paved by 
former visits of field workers and delegates 
to summer conferences and institutes? 
Wonder if there are any old school friends 
in this town. Have to look them up if 
there are. What new friends will he make 
here for himself and for his work? Wonder 
what the local leaders here are like and 
what they are doing among the young 
people. . . . What will be the minister’s 
attitude? Wonder why they didn’t answer 
that questionnaire. Wonder what new 
ideas the young people have that can be 
passed on to others. . . . Why hasn’t that 
fellow at the next stop answered his 
letters to complete the arrangements? 
Maybe it will be waiting here... . 
Mustn’t forget to write the minister at 
B—about that workers’ conference next 
month. . .. What embarrassing  situa- 
tions wiJl be encountered this time? Will 
results here warrant an extended stay or a 


return trip? The State Superintendent 
sure did a good job of making up this trip. 
Train connections and everything. Oh, 
well, he ought to know how to do it. 
He’s a field worker himself. The train 
slows smoothly to a stop. The porter is 
on the step, with his dust rag in one hand 
and his box in the other. The Field 
Worker climbs down, picks his luggage out 
of the pile on the platform and disappears 
in the direction of a telephone booth. 


The train pulls out of the station. The 
porter has settled the Field Worker in his 
seat, stowed his luggage and brought him 
a pillow Wonder why railroads always 
show off the worst side of a town. The 
Field Worker strolls into the lounge car. 
.... That was a fine meeting last night. 
The people were in a_ eceptive mood. 
Had a lot of fun with that old duffer who 
kept saying, “It has long be2n our custom 
to...” Minister doing a good piece of 
work there. Popular with everyone, young 
and old. Interesting no end. Great 
reade .. . . Hope they’ll change some of 
that curriculum material. Sounds like 
“the old time religion.’’ The young people 
are doing things there. Even have rep- 
resentation on the board of trustees. 
That pageant they put on was really worth 
while. Wonder how things are going with 
the new Union in H—. They’ll have 
tough going for a while. Not much natural 
leadership in the group. . . . Nice to talk 
with Hank last night. Haven’t seen him 
since college days. Seems to be doing well. 
His wife is nice. . . . The sound of chimes 
breaks in upon the Field Worker’s thought. 
A white-coated Ethiopian sticks his head 
into the lounge. “First call for luncheon. 
Dining car in the rear.’ The Field Worker 
staggers through the Pullmans. Why do 
they go round so many curves when a 
fellow is trying to walk? He sinks into a 
seat and picks up menu, order blank, and 
pencil, while the waiter reaches for the ice 
water. Broiled swordfish, well, that is a 
break! 

Richard H., Bird, Jr. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WE WHO DESIRE PEACE MUST 
WRITE IT IN THE HEARTS OF OUR 
CHILDREN. 


* * 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL AND 
PEACE 


People sometimes tell us that the church 
school may as well be abolished because 
it is not doing its job! Even those who 
agree in such a statement are Hopelessly 
divided when they attempt to determine 
what the job is which it is not doing. In 
the judgment of many, its job is to in- 
fluence thinking and action in the great 
problems of human life to-day. 

To abolish the church school would be 
the backward step of a defeated church; 
but the forward step of a functioning 
church requires a fearless facing of hu- 
manity’s real problems. 

The question of war and peace is one of 
these problems. The war method is es- 
sentially so unchristian, and the machin- 
ery of war and the fear of war are so de- 
structive of the good life, that this takes its 
place among the vital religious questions 
of the age. 

What shall the church do with such a 
problem? Must it follow the path of 
mere tradition, and speak with a voice 
that is simply an echo, and in so doing 
show itself a decadent institution? Or 
shall it be prophetic in its vision of a better 
era and fearless in the face of lethargy 
and opposition? A recent magazine writer, 
in language perhaps a bit extreme, says 
that if he were dictator he would “close 
two-thirds of the churches, allowing only 
those to keep open that were absolutely 
dedicated to peace at any price.” 

When one has suggested the church’s 
course one has implied what the church 
school should do; for it is the school of 
the church. 

The school’s big task is to show by its 
procedure that religion has a stake in 
everything that has to do with human wel- 
fare; and that includes world peace. It 
can not be satified to teach “‘love’’ in the 
abstract, hoping that pupils will go out 
and make the application to all of life. 
It must deal with concrete situations in a 
world of reality. It must influence the 
thinking of youth and lead youth to 
think for itself on problems pertaining to 
peace. 

It must build desirable attitudes. It 
must look toward convictions able to af- 
fect public opinion. It must give oppor- 
tunity for social action. It will have a 
plan and a program of peace education, 
graded and adapted to each age-level, if 
it really is doing its job. 

John Leslie Lobingier, 
Secretary, Department of Missionary 
Education and World Friendship, 
Congregational Education Society. 


TWO ROOSTERS 


When two game roosters get fussed up 
about some small affair, 

They grit their teeth and click their spurs 
and mix in then and there, 

And all the other barnyard fowls stand 
quietly about, 

It being none of their affair, and let ’em 
fight it out. 

But when two nations start a row the 
others give three cheers 

And join the general scrimmage till the 
whole world’s by the ears. 


If all the barnyard brethren of the roosters 
in the fight, 

Lined up behind the principals and battled 
left and right 

Till all the poultry round about was mixed 
up in the fray, 

There’d not be much but feathers in the 
neighborhood next day. 

And therefore every farmer feels quite 
grateful now and then 

That chickens aren’t intelligent and civi- 
lized—like men. 

From “Books of Goodwill,’ Vol. I. 
Through the Gateway. 


x x 


OUR BUSY JUNIORS 

Juniors are always busy. Ours do 
heroic and helpful things. Several weeks 
ago they put on a frolic and raised a lot 
of money. They bought a beautiful pic- 
ture and sent it to the Dojin House in our 
Japan Mission. Dr. and Mrs. Cary have 
it with them on the Pacific Ocean now. 
Some people are saying very harsh things 
about Japan. Our Juniors think they 
ought not to fight the Chinese, but they 
are saying so in a great picture. Besides 
buying this picture they bought two flags 
for their room—a Christian flag and an 
American flag.—From the weekly calendar 
of the Congress Square Universalist Church, 
Portland, Maine. 

* * 
MEETING OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TIONAL LEADERS 


The G.S.S. A. has called a conference of 
the officers of the Sunday School Asso- 
ciations of the New England states for 
April 18 and 19 in the Malden Universalist 
church. In connection with these sessions 
there will be one public meeting to which 
church school teachers and officers and all 
who are interested in the religious educa- 
tional program of our denomination are 
invited. This will be held Monday eve- 
ning, April 18, at 7.45 o’clockin the Malden 
church. 

The service of worship will be in charge 
of Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn, Me., 
first vice-president of the G. S. S. A. 
There will be an address by Rev. Robert 
Wood Coe, pastor of the Leyden Congre- 
gational Church, Brookline, Mass. His 


subject will be “Are We Teaching Religion I 
in the Church School?” Rev. Seth R. |} 
Brooks of Malden will speak on ‘The || 
Positive in Religious Education To-day.’’ || 
A social hour in the parlors will. follow || 


this meeting. 
* * 


OUR PEACE PROGRAM 


Already word is coming to this office of ||| 
the plans which certain of our schools || 
are carrying out in the interest of peace. ||| 
The possibilities for making the program |} 
of these weeks, April 1-May 18, instruc- | 
tive and fruitful are unlimited. In the || 
printed matter which has gone out, | 
though many suggestions were offered, it || 
was impossible to give any idea of the . 
abundance of helpful material on this 
subject which may be had for the asking. 
So if you need suggestions for any age | 
group, write to the G.S. S. A. and we will 
help yaqu. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The teachers of the North Attleboro || 


church school are giving serious thought 
to their work. In addition to reading 
books individually they are meeting to- 
gether from time to time, reading aloud and | 
discussing Blanche Carrier’s ‘(How Shall I | 
Learn to Teach Religion?’ All of which | 
has proved so stimulating that they voted 
at a recent business meeting to purchase 
anew book every month for their Teachers’ 
Library. 

It is none too early now to place your 
order for stereopticon slides which you may 
care to use some Sunday during May and | 
June. The four nature sets, Flowers, |] 
Trees, Birds and Insects, are always in de- 
mand at that time of year, and early 
booking is a good guarantee of your hav- 
ing these on the right day. 

Mrs. Willis writes from Suffolk of the 
joy which the boys and girls had a few 
weeks ago in the first snow storm of the 
season. To this she adds, “I had better 
say those who had sufficient clothing and 
shoes to be out in it.’’ In last month’s |} 
financial report is an item of $3.20 for || 
milk, bread, and soup which is furnished 
for undernourished children. Attendance Hl 
is keeping up, the average for the past i 
month being 169. To read these reports \| 
from time to time is to realize how much_ || 
good this school is doing for needy boys il] 
and girls on a very small operating budget. _ ||} 

* * 


“Of course you entertained during the ||| 
social season?”’ | 

“Well,”’ answered Mr. Cumrox, “mother 
and the girls didn’t think much of me as an. 
entertainer, but I overheard several visi- 
tors say I was one of the most amusin’ 
people that ever broke in.’’—Washington. 
Evening Star. 
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Among Our Churches 
New York City Letter 


Mt. Vernon. —Les- 

‘ ter G. Budlong gave a 
splendid address to our 
men’s club on “Trade 
Marks and the Patent 
Laws as They Affect 
“. Our Business and 
Lives.”” Mr. Colcord 
lectured at the Morse- 
mere Community Forum at Edgewood, N. 
J., on ““The Psychological Bases of Mod- 
ern Governments,” and gave a public 
lecture at the Mt. Vernon Y. M. C. A. on 
“The Postage Stamps of the Confederacy.” 
He exhibited as illustration a complete 
collection of Confederate States stamps. 
The Women’s Alliance held a dinner 
meeting at which the members of the men’s 
club were guests. The Alliance held a 
birthday party for Elmer Hill Colcord. 
Miss Martha Nelson lectured at a patri- 
otic meeting of the Alliance on ‘““The 
Life of Washington,” and illustrated her 
lecture with a fine collection of photo- 
graphs which she has been collecting for 
several years. C. Alexander Nelson, dean 
of American Librarians, was guest of 
honor. Mr. and Mrs. Angus Craig en- 
tertained the young people at their home 
in Searsdale. Two skating parties at the 
Playland Rink have been great successes. 
Mr. Colcord preached in Hollis, Long 
Island, on March 6, exchanging with Rev. 
Dale DeWitt, minister of the Hollis Uni- 
tarian Church. Exceptionally fine music 
was rendered at Palm Sunday and Easter 
by the choir, under the leadership of the 
organist, Laurence Wales Holden, and 
with Mrs. Jean Holden as soloist. Our 
regular monthly Sunday fellowship din- 
ners given by the Women’s Alliance are a 
great success. The Easter attendance was 
116 for the Sunday morning service. * * 
Middletown.—At the annual banquet of 
Waalkill Engine Company No. 6 of the 
Fire Department, Mr. Thorburn was given 
a gold badge similar to the chief’s badge, 
with the word ‘‘Chaplain”’ engraved on it. 
On the card accompanying it was written, 
“To the best chaplain we have ever had.” 
On March 3 the men’s club had a Father 
and Son banquet and Lieut.-Commander 
Earl McIntyre, retired, U. S. N.,a resident 
of Middletown, was the speaker. The 
annual parish meeting was held March 17. 
The treasurer reported an increase of 
pledges and collections over the previous 
year. All the allied organizations re- 
ported a large amount of work and ser- 
vice rendered and a substantial balance 
in each treasury. The trustees whose 
terms expired were re-elected. We are 
working upon a plan to group the parish for 
budget support. A substantial bequest 
was recently left the church, but we are 
not at liberty to disclose the amount. 
On March 21 we reorganized the men’s 


club with an entire new group of officers. 
We are out to secure 100 members in the 
next two months. The club has bought 
badges to be worn at meetings and is 
endeavoring to work out a form of initia- 
tion. The Fortnightly Auxiliary presented 
the church with a pulpit desk light and 
console light for the organ as an Haster 
gift. These were dedicated at the services 
on Palm Sunday. The church school gave 
a concert on Palm Sunday in the evening. 
On Tuesday of Holy Week we celebrated 
communion at a fellowship service. The 
service was held on Tuesday so that we 
could co-operate with the other churches 
in the first union communion service in 
Middletown on Thursday. On Good 
Friday Mr. Thorburn presided at the 
union noonday service and Rev. Robert R. 
Hartley of the Congregational church 
preached the sermon. At Easter the 
auditorium was filled to capacity and the 
offering in the morning amounted to more 
than $625. In the evening we had a 
pageant with a cast of twenty-five and 
again. the auditorium was well filled. * * 
Metropolitan Y. P. C. U.—The recent 
district get-together at All Souls proved 
very successful socially and financially. 
The beautiful social hall decorations were 
designed by Ronald Gaus. Attendance 
was fine and brought out representatives 
from five unions. The annual meeting 
when officers will be elected will be held 
at the Church of the Divine Paternity on 
Friday evening, May 20. It is hoped that 
a district delegation may soon be able to 
participate in one of the Sunday afternoon 
services at the Chapin Home. The faith- 
ful service by Miss Emma Webb in behalf 
of the Metropolitan Y. P. C. U. at Chapin 
Home is deeply appreciated. * * Chapin 
Home.—The Easter season was filled 
with happiness for the family at Chapin 
Home. Many friends sent gifts of beau- 
ful flowers, and the chapel was a mass of 
bloom on Easter Sunday, when services 
were conducted by Rev. Elmer Peters of 
Floral Park. Communion followed the 
regular service, with James B. Knapp and 
Erwin R. MacLaughlin acting as deacons. 
On St. Patrick’s Day a friend gave a party 
for the family, which was a gala affair, 
with every detail appropriate to the day. 
A few days later a group of ladies from the 
Good Citizenship League of Flushing came 
to the Home and gave a fine musical and 
dramatic program, after which they served 
portions of ice cream and home-made cake. 
The Founders’ Day celebration on March 3 
was well attended and a success finan- 
cially and socially. On March 13 Rey. 
Edward W. Cross of Richmond Hill 
conducted the chapel service, and on April 
10 Rev. Robert A. Watson of Jamaica 
officiated. * * Metropolitan Alliance. 
—The Alliance met Friday, April 8, at 


the Washington Heights Church at 11 
a. m. Subject, ‘Why Women Are In- 
terested in Motion Pictures.” Speaker, 
Mrs. Ambrose N. Diehl. * * Washing- 
ton Heights.—The Senior and Junior 
Unions are active in all departments of the 
church. <A new club has been organized 
for those interested in stamp collecting. 
A Directory and Manual is being pub- 
lished for the church, consisting of 100 
pages, to which the business houses on the 
Heights gave advertisements. The book 
lists over 400 names of those connected 
with us in various organizations. It has 
a directory of all church societies, a his- 
tory of our church and material of great 
interest to our young men. The Young 
People’s Unions of the city were enter- 
tained by our young people Saturday, 
March 26. On Sunday, April 3, the pas- 
tor spoke in the Church of Good Tidings on 
“The Skyline of Universalism.’”’ At the 
recent reunion and banquet held in our 
church by the pastor’s camp, the leading 
address was given by Dr. Wesley Megaw, 
pastor of the Fort Washington Presbyte- 
rian church. Guests came from Flushing, 
Brooklyn and New Jersey. The week 
following Easter was spent by the pastor 
in Boston with a group of boys connected 
the church. Our annual reception in the 
Roosevelt House proved a great success. 
* * Good Tidings.—The new minister, 
Rev. Eugene Bowe, has organized a group 
of newcomers, and all under thirty, into 
an organization that meets for social 
cheer and to help the church. Mr. Bowe 
is canvassing the community to discover 
and enlist the unchurched. An attractive 
monthly calendar is prepared by the pas- 
tor. * * Divine Paternity.—On Easter 
Sunday a fine congregation filled the au- 
ditorium. Sermon and music were es- 
pecially beautiful. On Dr. Hall’s birth- 
day a surprise party was enjoyed, and the 
minister given a new purse ‘‘with loads of 
money.”’ On Good Friday Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway preached. The Easter calendar, 
picturing April, printed a persuasive word 
from the trenchant pen of Dr. Hall. * * 
Prescott Neighborhood House.—Twen- 
ty Prescott House people who are also 
members of Divine Paternity Church at- 
tended services at that church Holy 
Thursday evening. Ten Haster baskets 
of food were distributed to needy families 
whose children are members of the Sun- 
day school. Special Easter services were 
held at Sunday school and all children 
received a small Easter gift. * * Floral 
Park.—This parish was the first to send 
its contribution to the Student Aid Fund 
of the Canton Theological School. Con- 
gregations during March were large; the 
average attendance being eighty-six. The 
attendance at church and at Sunday school 
are counted together. On Palm Sunday 
the church was nearly filled, and on Easter 
day chairs were brought in to accommodate 


thethrong. Decorations, music, and sermon 
were of high order. Two children were 
christened, and seven new members re- 
ceived. Here is a report printed in the 
“Advance,” parish paper, March 24: 
“After the December rummage sale we 
were able to send a large basket of warm 
useful clothing (unsold articles) to the 
Floral Park Community Chest. Follow- 
ing this about a dozen garments were sent 
to the American Friends Committee in 
Philadelphia for distribution among the 
miners’ families. A large box of clothing 
was also taken to the Chapin Home in 
Jamaica, N. Y. At the February meeting 
of the Women’s League a plea was made 
for warm clothing to be sent Miss Hannah 
Powell in North Carolina immediately, 
instead of waiting until next season as 
originally planned. The response was far 
beyond our expectations. Three huge 
bundles containing over seventy garments, 
including shoes and bedding, were finally 
mailed to Miss Powell early in February. 
She was grateful for everything, and in 
answer to cur questions as to greatest needs 
mentioned tools for the carpentering class 
in Summer School. One of our members 
had a surplus of tools. So on March 15 
a box weighing thirty pounds containing 
about twenty saws, hammers, wrenches, 
etc., was sent by freight. We never 
dreamed of being able to do missionary 
work this year, but it has all come about 
naturally.” * * Newark.—Easter services 
at the Church of the Redeemer brought a 
full church morning and evening. Dr. 
Rose preached at the morning service. 
Twelve new members were received. At 
the Community Forum in the evening Ed- 
win Markham gave an address on “How 
Shall We Think of the Spiritual Life?” 
in connection with readings from his poetry. 
The church was beautifully decorated 
with palms, clusters of Easter lilies and 
spring flowers furnished through the 
generosity of the Women’s Guild. The 
Mission Circle held a successful Friend- 
ship Luncheon recently at which more 
than a hundred were served. The Wom- 
en’s Guild lists a number of activities 
for April, including a theater party. The 
Evening Auxiliary meets monthly. The 
Young People recently presented a comedy 
which proved a financial success. The 
Clara Barton Guild is studying India. 
The girls are learning to make various 
Indian articles under the guidance of two 
interested natives of India. The church 
school has a new superintendent, Mr. 
Harold S. Latham, frst vice-president of 
Macmillan. Miss Virginia Eddy, director 
of religious education, is an invaluable 
member of the church staff. The Com- 
munity Forum continues to draw over- 
flowing crowds each Sunday night. War- 
den E. Lewis Lawes discussed factors be- 
hind the Lindbergh kidnapping at the 
meeting of April 3. * * Our Father.— 
Easter was a drab, dull day with rain in 
the evening. All our churches were filled, 
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and with fine singing, beautiful decorations 
and appropriate sermons the day will be 
remembered. The Easter offering at 
the Church of Our Father was larger than 
last year, and amounts at present writing 
to over $800. This year marks the 100th 
anniversary of the organization of the first 
Universalist church in Brooklyn (it lived 
less than two years), the ninetieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the First Uni- 
versalist Society, which is the legal name 
of the Church of Our Father, and the be- 
ginning of the thirtieth year of the present 
pastorate. To observe these days of 
memory a special service on March 20 filled 
the meeting-house, and on March 16 a 
dinner was enjoyed. It was unfortunate 
that the demand for tickets could not be 
met, due to lack of room. Letters were 
read from many friends of the church, 
and cheery words of greeting with the 
congratulatory message were uttered by 
Drs. Hall and Leining, Messrs. Greenway, 
Peters, Harris and Garner. Mr. R. P. 
Saunders read the letters and telegrams, 
and Mr. Henry L. Brant of the board of 
trustees conveyed the friendship greeting. 
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At the meeting of the men’s club April 11 
the subject of Prohibition was debated by 
two members of the church. * * All 
Souls.—The Easter offering amounts to 
more than $1,600. An Easter calendar in 
rich colors, and picturing April in nature,, 
was greatly admired. There is heard 
something about a 200 club. The aim is. 


to have 200 people present at every Sun- \|} 
Fourteen new mem- || 
bers were received at the Maundy Thurs- | 
On March 29 at the Easter || 


day morning service. 


day service. 
breakfast 160 ladies and two lone men en-: 
joyed the fine entertainment of the Circles. 
Mr. Paul Rowley, one of the best laymen 
in the Universalist Church, makes a strong 
appeal for an endowment for All Souls, and 
for these gifts: a new organ, a new carpet, 
painting church, masonry work, modern 
electric light fixtures, floor preservatives, 
more subscribed to parsonage fund, a 
cover for curtain on stage, and forty-nine 
givers to match a thousand dollar gift from 
Mr. Herbert F. Gunnison. Mr. Rowley 
knows exactly the needs and wants of the 
church, and is most persuasive. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Wisconsin Letter 


Augusta.—The re- 
organized churchin Au- 
gusta is making prog- 
ress. Plans were made 
to have Prof. Scott of 
Beloit hold service dur- 
ing Easter vacation. 
The Ladies’ Aid have 
been holding regular 
meetings twice a month 
in the evenings, to which men are invited, 
and at which lunch is served. The presi- 
dent of the society, Mr. C. W. Warner, 
was in the hospital for several weeks, 
where he underwent a very serious opera- 
tion. He has returned to his home and is 
improving. * * Markesan.—Rey. J. M. 
Rasnake, the pastor, is carrying on here 
against great odds, and considerable dis- 
couragements. Markesan is a fine little 
city, in one of the most prosperous sections 
of the state. We have here a few faithful 
and loyal Universalists who have worked 
hard, struggling on in the face of terrible 
discouragements. Practical Universalism 
will solve the entire Markesan church 
problem. * * Mukwonago.—The Wis- 
consin State Convention will be held here 
Mzy 17 and 18. Rey. Mertin L. Aldridge, 
the pastor, preaches in Mukwonago twice 
a month, alternating with Stoughton, 
where he resides. We have here in Muk- 
wonago a well-organized company who, in 
the regular church organization, the Sun- 
day school, and Ladies’ Aid, are doing a 
fine service for humanity. The church is 
Universalist-Unitarian. * * Stoughton.— 
My correspondent in Stoughton writes, 
“In spite of hard times, there is no de- 
pression in our church here.’”’ The con- 
gregations are larger. A number of school 


teachers have become regular attendants. 
at our services. The Ladies’ Aid is active 
and hard-working. Two quilt shows have 
been given, a St. Patrick’s apron-party, 
and baking sales. The Congregational 
and Universalist church schools. have 
united since the closing of the Congrega- 
tional church. Miss Harriet Yates of the 
General Sunday School Association visited 
Stoughton recently, and her visit was help- 
ful. * * Racine.—Rev. L. W. Abbott, the 
pastor, is a live and progressive minister, 
popular with his congregation, and gaining 
new friends. Services are well attended. 
The Sunday evening lectures and reviews. 
of books have attracted new friends, and 
audiences have been good. They are still 
working on the budget, which they hope to 
raise. * * Wausau.—Rev. Noble Mc- 
Laughlin has fully recovered from his re- 
cent serious illness, after several weeks in 
the hospital, where a blood transfusion was. 
necessary to save his life. ‘The Wausau 
Universalist’”” comes to us full of items of 
interest. The Christmas Bulletin was 
hand colored by a member of the church, 
and was greatly admired by all. On the 
last Sunday in the old year Myles Rode- 
haver, who is studying for our ministry in 
St. Lawrence, preached his first sermon in 
his home church (Wausau), making a very 
fine impression. At the same service the 
pastor announced another recruit for our 
ministry, Francis Quade, who read the 
Scripture lesson. Thus Wausau has two 
splendid young men who are going to de- 
vote their lives to the ministry—‘“‘the first. 
to enter the ministry from this sixty-year- 
old parish—and the only ones to enter the 
ministry from any of our Wisconsin 
churches, as far as I know,’’ writes Mr. 
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McLaughlin. Dr. Etz visited Wausau on 
Sunday, March 6, his first visit there, so I 
understand, making a very fine impression, 
and bringing the denomination into closer 
touch with the local church and people. 
His visit was thoroughly enjoyed. The or- 
ganist, Mr. Joseph Eckman, gave a recital 
in the church on Feb. 28. This is the first 
of aseries of organ recitals to be carried 
through the spring months. Mr. Eckman, 
who is a native of Boston, is a composer of 
music. * * Monroe.—Our Monroe church 
is very active. The church has been un- 
usually busy during the Lenten period. 
Union Lenten services were held with four 
other churches, Methodist, LIutheran, 
Immanuel-Evangelical, and the Union 
church, congregations averaging from 150 
and 200 every Thursday evening, as we 
moved from one church to another. Good 
Friday was a great climax. We had “The 
Seven Words from the Cross” in one great 
union service, with a congregation of 
about 500. The writer gave the second and 
seventh words. On Thursday evening 
before Easter we had our “silent com- 


Vermont and 


Rochester.—There is no federation 
here, but the Congregational and Uni- 
versalist societies drew up and adopted a 
written agreement in 1925. Each society 
has its annual meeting. Services are held 
in the Universalist church in the winter, 
since that edifice is easier to heat, and in 
the Congregational church in the summer. 
Both buildings are in good condition. It 
was decided at first to have a man of 
neither denomination as minister, and a 
Baptist was chosen, but this plan was 
not successful. The present minister is 
Rev. George Henry Coffin, who had had 
experience as leader of the Community 
Church at Shelburne, Mass., and of the 
Federated Church of Congregationalists 
and Methodists at Greenland, N. H. He 
has been here three years. The Univer- 
salist members of the joint committee are 
Mrs. Amber Farr, Mrs. Anna Merriam 
and Mrs. Dora H. Blair, and the Congre- 
gational members are Mrs. Richard Hub- 
bard, Mrs. Myrtle Huntington and Mrs. 
Addie Austin. The trustees of the Uni- 
versalist society are George A. Campbell, 
chairman and treasurer, Mrs. Harry H. 
Blair, clerk, and Mrs. C. H. Farr and F. O. 
Kennedy. The Universalists have lost 
heavily by removals from town. The 
Sunday school superintendent is Mrs. 
Evelyn Whitney. The two Ladies’ Aid 
Societies have formed the Woman’s Al- 
liance of the United Church. The officers 
are: President, Mrs. Leta H. Coffin; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Fayette Martin; treasurer, 
Mrs. Lizzie Campbell. Mr. Coffin spoke 
March 4 on “‘How the Church Functions 
in Juvenile Protection” to the Maple 
Hill Parent Teachers’ Association, and 
Mrs. Coffin spoke the same day to the 
Branch P. T. A. on “Education.” Mr. 
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munion service’ with an attendence of 
sixty-five, and six adults were received 
into membership. These included three 
young men, two of whom sing in our 
chorus choir. Nearly 300 attended the 
Easter service, including the Monroe 
Commandery of Knights Templars. We 
have recently introduced the robed choir, 
also the processional and recessional, and 
have twenty in the chorus. In addition 
to our regular choir, we are training about 
twenty of our larger Sunday school boys 
and girls, who also sang at Easter, plan- 
ning in the near future to sing often as 
our “junior choir.’”’ Attendance has in- 
creased since we introduced the full-robed 
choir, and enthusiasm has resulted among 
our singers, as well as the members of the 
church. The pastor has been invited to 
give many addresses before the various 
organizations ofthe city, including Kiwanis, 
Knights Templars, D. A. R., and some 
others. The Ladies’ Aid Society is active 
and our Sunday school keeps up the av- 
erage attendance of seventy-five. 
Luther Riley Robinson. 


Quebec Letter 


Coffin was a judge in one group and Mrs. 
Coffin in another association for the 
Washington Essay Contests of the Amer- 
ican Legion. The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here Sunday morning, 
March 6, when people from Randolph 
and other towns were present, and spoke 
on “The Youth of To-day” at a large fire- 
side Fellowship Meeting in the evening. 
Mr. Coffin is the author of ‘““Earth Hunger” 
and other collections of poems. * * Stock- 
bridge.—The Superintendent spoke here 
Sunday afternoon, March 6, to a good-sized 
audience. Here is the home of the Black- 
mers, one of whom gave the Blackmer 
Home in Japan. The church building is 
in good condition, with no debt. A few 
years ago Methodists and Universalists 
joined and the Ladies’ Union Aid Society 
was formed, each group having its treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. H. Mussey for the Metho- 
dists and Mrs. John Leonard for the Uni- 
versalists. When Lucian Blackmer made 
his will he remembered both the Methodists 
and the Universalists, and Mrs. Harring- 
ton of Bethel left funds for the Univer- 
salists here and at Gaysville. This helps 
the community to carry on with regular 
services. Mrs. Henry Wilcox is another 
Universalist on the working committee. 
* * Chester.—The Superintendent 
preached here Sunday morning, March 13, 
and also conducted communion service. 
The first communion set was purchased in 
1836 and the present communion table 
cloth was obtained at that time. The 
“First Independent Restorationists So- 
ciety”? was started March 5, 1829, the 
earliest date of activity being in 1827, 
with Rev. Warren Skinner as the first 
preacher, but in 1837 the name became 
‘“Birst Universalist Church.’ The su- 
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perintendent of the Sunday school is L. J. 
Richardson; assistant superintendent, Miss 
Jane Fuller; secretary-treasurer, Donald 
F. Richardson. The officers of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society are: President, Mrs. Elmer 
Warner; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Frank 
Fuller. * * St. Johnsbury.—Here is an- 
other important church. There are three 
properties, the church edifice, the Wood- 
bury Memorial community hall and the 
minister’s residence, all in good condition. 
There is an endowment to take care of the 
community hall, which is used also by 
Rotary, Kiwanis and the Mothers’ Club. 
The church officers are: President, Milton 
Montgomery; clerk, George C. Felch; 
treasurer, Miss Laura Jenness; trustees, 
John Simons and Mrs. May Calderwood. 
The Sunday school superintendent is 
George C. Felch, and the assistant is Mrs. 
Iris Cheever. There are two women’s 
societies. Mrs. Milton Montgomery is 
president and Miss Martha Jenness is clerk 
of the Ladies’ Circle. The Universalist 
Club, organized a year ago by Mrs. J. M. 
Paige, has the following officers: President, 
Mrs. John Simons; vice-president, Miss 
Dorothy Merrill; secretary, Miss Beulah 
Lewis; treasurer, Mrs. Carter Merrill. 
The Y. P. C. U., which was organized by 
Mr. Paigein 1980, has as officers: President, 
Miss Madeline Jackman; clerk, Miss 
Dorothy Stetson. This group had a good 
devotional meeting the Sunday the Su- 
perintendent was here. There is a Men’s 
League which holds monthly meetings, 
usually with supper. Frank Hastings is 
president and George Whiting clerk. This 
unit put on an old-fashioned minstrel 
show at Cray’s Star Theater two nights, 
with audiences of four hundred. The 
pastor is Rev. John Merrill Paige. The 
Superintendent preached here Sunday 
morning, March 21, and spoke to the 
Sundayschool at midday. In the evening 
he held a conference with the church 
trustees and officers of the auxiliary so- 
cieties to plan for the coming annual meet- 
ings of the Vermont and Quebec Conven- 
tion at St. Johnsbury, June 27 to 29. * * 
Concord.—Rev. J. M. Paige is the minis- 
ter here. The Methodists last year lost 
their minister and propositions were 
made for co-operation with the Universal- 
ists. The Methodist Superintendent was 
called in, and an agreement was made last 
October. Each society retains its sep- 
arate organization and there is the usual 
union committee of six appointed from 
both societies. Carl F. Richards is presi- 
ident and F. A. Brewer is clerk. The Uni- 
versalists had no women’s organization. 
The Methodist association, the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, became the regular 
women’s unit, and Mrs. O. W. Baker is the 
president. Mrs. Emma R. C. Paige is 
superintendent of the Sunday school, Mrs. 
Bessie Carpenter, assistant superintendent 
and Miss Pauline Labshire secretary. 
There are twenty in the two classes of the 
kindergarten, with Mrs. Lena F., Richards 
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and Mrs. C. W. Lillicrap as teachers. The 
Vermont and Quebec Sunday School As- 
sociation banner is held by this school. 
The Universalist building is in good con- 
dition and there is no debt. The Metho- 
dist manse has been sold. Mr. Pennoyer 
preached here Sunday afternoon, March 
20. * * Derby Line.—There was a good 
attendance at the Good Friday communion 
service and Rev. Eugene L. Conklin 
gave a fine spiritual discourse. Three 
young women and two young men united 
with the church. On Easter Sunday 
morning there was a large attendance, 
music was by a vested young people’s choir 
of fourteen, assisted by two soloists and 
by pianist, cornetist and violinist, and 
the Convention Superintendent was the 
preacher. The members of the official 
board are: Chairman, Gary S. Heath; 
clerk, Lawrence Laythe; treasurer, Mrs. 
Ruth A. Young; trustees, W. F. Pike, 
Harold Farman, Clarence Copp, Charles 
Audinwood, Wayne W. Woodworth and 
Miss Charlotte B. Butterfield. Mrs. 
Agnes R. Conklin is superintendent of the 
Sunday school. The officers of the 
Woman’s Society are: President, Mrs. 
Agnes R. Conklin; vice-president, Mrs. 
Hugh Bell; secretary, Mrs. C. W. Robbins; 
treasurer, Mrs. A. J. Bissonnet. The 
president of the Clara Barton Guild is 
Miss Barbara Jillson; secretary, Miss Elise 
Lathe; treasurer, Miss Pamarla Bacon. 
Mrs. Conklin is the counsellor of the 
Guild. Mr. Conklin has been re-elected a 
member of the Derby school board. * * 
Lyndonville.—Fifty years ago there was 
a Universalist society in town, with a 
building at Lyndon Center. Later a 
church was built at Lyndonville. A few 
years ago the members voted to give the 
building to the Village Improvement So- 
ciety, to be known as the Bemis Memorial 
Community Club or House, reserving the 
right to hold meetings at any time. The 
church officers are: Chairman, George A. 
Whipple; secretary, Mrs. Harry Hovey; 
treasurer, Mrs. Edith Dwinell McDowell; 
trustees, Harry E. Colby, Albert Ruggles 
and Mrs. Frank Ferguson. The Superin- 
tendent visited the members in town, and 
a meeting, the first for several years, was 
arranged for Sunday afternoon, March 27. 
There were thirty-five present and con- 
siderable interest was aroused. Miss Irene 
A. Stimson, vocalist for the Christian 
Science Church, sang asolo. It was voted 
to hold another service the following 
month. * * Barre.—Rey. L. Griswold 
Williams spoke at the Ministers’ Monday 
Club, Bethany Church parlors, Mont- 
pelier, March 7, on ‘“‘The Individual and 
Disarmament.’ The Children’s Theater 
players of the Barre Universalist church 
school gave an entertainment March 18 
to a capacity audience in the vestry. 
There were three short plays, directed by 
Mr. Williams, the first two being morality 
plays: (1) ‘““The Narrow Door,’ by George 
MeP Baird, (2). “Lhe Houser ot the 
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Heart,’”’ by Constance Mackay, and (8) 
“Our First Performance,” by W. C. Parker. 
* * Bellows Falls.—Herbert T. Kelley 
was elected to the Universalist committee 
on closer federation to succeed John P. 
Lawrence. The joint committee has met 
several times. The two women’s societies 
met with Mrs. Harold Burt March 10. 
The board of control of the United Church, 
at its meeting of March 22, voted to ask 
Rev. Herbert Livingston to continue to 
serve till August 1, 19382, and Mr. Living- 
ston has accepted. * * East Bethel.—At a 
time of great discouragement a few years 
ago, Rev. W. C. Harvey of Bethel offered 
to preach indefinitely as a “‘labor of love.” 
He did so for a year or more, until the 
people were again able to pay him. He 
preaches here every other Sunday. Mark 
W. Hyde, chairman of the church, was 
chosen selectman of the town of Bethel 
at the election of March 2. * * Brattle- 
boro.—George P. Lovell of Chester 
preached here March 18. On Sunday 
morning, March 20, the farewell sermon of 
Rey. Edwin P. Wood was read by Verne 
H. Winchester, chairman of the official 
board. Dr. Harold Marshall of Boston 
preached March 27. On recent Sundays 
the preachers have been Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham of Caribou, Maine, and Rey. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt of Worcester. * * 
Cavendish.—Rev. John B. Reardon, 
Quincy, Mass., will again be the summer 
preacher here, and for a longer time than 
last year. A men’s supper meeting is be- 
ing planned for the Superintendent’s next 
visit. The Ladies’ Auxiliary celebrated 
its twelfth birthday March 9, at the home 
of Mrs. Fannie Raymenton, where the 
society was organized. * * Felchville.— 
The Universalist Ladies’ Aid served din- 
ner to over 100 people on town meeting 
day, March 2. Judge Burton M. Newton 
was moderator of the town meeting for the 
twenty-fifth year. The Ladies’ Society 
held a meeting with Mrs. B. M. Newton on 
March 8. * * Glover.—The movement 
here is a community church, a union of 
Congregationalists, Methodists and Uni- 
versalists effected in 1913-14. The last 
two ministers have been Methodists. 
Rev. John Kimball (Universalist), now of 
Williamstown, has had the longest term 
of service under the united plan. Rev. 
Walter McLeod is the present minister. 
The Superintendent visited members of 
the united committee on March 24, and 
expects to preach here soon. * * Hart- 
land.—The Superintendent was here 
again on March 7. The choir of seventeen 
sang a cantata Easter morning. The 
officers of the Hartland Young People’s 
Religious Association are: President, Miss 
Lucia Webster; secretary, Miss M. Flower. 
The association publishes a semi-monthly 
paper, “The Hartland Outlook.’ The 
editor is Rev. William Forkell. The 
associate editors are Ruth Spear, Lucia 
Webster, Athalie Chase, Barbara Spear, 
Madeline Coombs and R. A. Blodgett. 
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In this church the writer found Ferdinand 
Klein, active Scout leader, whom he had 
known in Attleboro, Mass., as a devoted 
Unitarian church and community fellow- 
ship worker. * * Ludlow.—Hon. John G. 
Sargent, Attorney-General in the Cabinet 
of President Coolidge, urged economy at 
the annual town meeting, March 22, and | 
took a prominent part in all the discus- ||| 
sions. The Superintendent will hold meet- | 
ings here in the near future. * * North | 
Montpelier.—People here were amazed | 
to find the Superintendent traveling in the | 
blizzard of March 28. Walter J. Coates, || 
publisher of ‘‘Driftwind,’’ president of the || 
League of Vermont Writers, and leader in a 
number of good causes, wishes to be active || 
again in our ministry. * * Morrisville.— | 
On Feb. 21 the young people had charge of |} 
the morning service. The young people || 
gave a play some time ago and later re- || 
peated it for the benefit of community 
welfare and relief. The Masonic bodies | 
attended church Sunday morning, March | 
27, and heard a discourse by the pastor, 
Rev. Charles Easternhouse. Walter M. | 
Sargent has been elected one of three on | 
the executive council, for two years, of) 
the Vermont Bankers’ Association. * *| 

Richmond.—Rev. J. C. Hudson recently ||| 
preached for a church at Newmarket, jf 
Ontario, Canada, a union of Congrega-) 

tionalists and Christians. He will supply ||} 
the Richmond pulpit for some Sundays. |}] 
* * Rutland.—Mrs. L. W. Fuller spoke }} 
to the Ladies’ Aid Society March 9, on}} 

“The Rutland Missionary Association.” 
That active community body has had 
three Universalist women as president in 
its long and useful history, Mrs. Edgar H. 
Wood, Mrs. Rollin L. Richmond and Mrs. 
Bertha Stratton. The Home Study Club, | 
organized by Mrs. Effie E. Yantis over) 
six years ago, held its annual meeting! 
March 7 and elected the following: Presi-} 
dent, Mrs. Enola Hayden; vice-presidents, |} 
Mrs. Catherine Bingham and Mrs. Lillianif 
Stevens; secretary, Mrs. Bess McKenzie;; 
assistant secretary, Mrs. Thesbe Hobby;} 
treasurer, Mrs. Beth Lyons. Rev. Walter 
Thorpe gave a chalk talk to the men’s} 
elub March 11, on “The Mystery of the} 
Mosquito.” He presided at the monthly} 
meeting of Congregational Ministers off 
Rutland County March 28, and spoke ati} 
the Methodist church March 22. They 
tenor soloist at this chureh, Evan Williams, 
renders high musical service. * * Spring-4 
field.—It was a special privilege which 
the Superintendent enjoyed on March 7 

of meeting with the official board of this} 
church. This church alone of all the so I 
cieties in town got through the year with. | 
out making a reduction in the minister’ 

salary and without a deficit. The funeral] 
of Mrs. Ann Eliza Hammond was held inf 
the church March 10. Mrs. Hammond was}} 
eighty-nine years of age, and had been 1 
very devoted church worker. Rev. H. E}|) 
Latham and George Whitney are on thai! 
executive committee of the Springfield 
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Chapter of the American Red Cross. * * 
West Burke.—The death of John Baptist 
Watchie, March 2, was a great loss to our 


- cause here. He was born Sept. 10, 1850, 


at St. Louis, Que., the son of Moses and 
Henrietta (Girouard) Watchie. He had 
been selectman, president of the board of 
trustees of the village, past master of 
Caledonia Lodge, F. & A. M., member of 
Commandery K. T., and was chairman of 
the Universalist society. * * Williams- 
town.—The town meeting was called to 
order by the moderator, Rev. John 
Kimball, who declined re-election. He is 
president of the Orange Congregational 
Association, which includes ten churches. 


_ The Universalist society recently voted to 


establish the community pulpit. * * 


~ Woodstock.—Rey. J. L. Dowson spoke 


to the Connecticut Valley Pomona, held 
with the Ottauquechee Grange, Tafts- 
ville, March 5, on ‘‘The British Dole Sys- 
tem.” He spoke on “St. Patrick’ at 
Green Mountain Grange, West Woodstock, 
March 17. He and Charles H. Furber 
spoke at the tenth anniversary dinner of 
the Twilight Club, a men’s organization. 


Mr. Furber, clerk of the church, was 


elected president of the Twilight Club, 
and was re-elected to the board of directors 
of the Woodstock Railway Co., of which 
he is general manager. Mr. Dowson has 
had poems recently in the Rutland Daily 
Herald on ‘““The Creedal Test’’ and other 
subjects. * * Quebec.—While at Derby 
Line the Superintendent tried to get 
through to the North Hatley and Hunting- 
ville churches, but, for the first time this 
year, the roads were closed on account of 
snow drifts. Both these churches are 
doing well under the leadership of Rev. 
Evan T. Evans. * * Inter-State.—The 
churches of the twin communities of 
Wells River, Vt., and Woodsville, N. H., 
recently held a union service in the Uni- 
versalist church of the latter town, with 
Rey. Barron F. McIntire as preacher. * * 
Human Interest.—At the Woodbury 
Memorial Hall, St. Johnsbury, was cele- 
brated the golden wedding of A. William 
Porter and Irene Estey, Universalists, 
who were married at Potton, Que., March 
22,1882. Mr. and Mrs. Porter have lived 
at North Troy, St. Johnsbury Center and 


St. Johnsbury. Rev. J. M. Paige and 


Mrs. Paige were leaders in the arrange- 
ments. Mr. and Mrs..Gale Eaton, Uni- 
versalists of Rochester, celebrated their 
golden wedding March 7. Rev. George 
H. Coffin wrote a poem, “Golden Anni- 
versary,’’ which was published that day 
in the Rutland Daily Herald. Governor 
Wilson has appointed George A. Camp- 
bell of Rochester, one of our best known 
laymen, a member of the PublicService 
Commission. The Rutland Daily Herald 
says: “The state has never been more for- 
tunate in securing the services of first class 
men than in the selection of Mr. Camp- 
bell.” He is the chairman and treasurer 
of the Universalist society at Rochester. 
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He is a business man and banker. Mr. 
Harry A. Farrar, Chester, one of our li- 
censed lay preachers, has several times 
recently preached for Rev. C. D. Piper 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. M. S. Buckingham has accepted a 
call to the Federated Church in Warwick, 
Mass. 


Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, will supply the pulpit 
of the church in Haverhill, Mass., from 
May 8 through the rest of the month. 
Dr. Etz will preach in Haverhill on May 1. 


Notice has just been received from Dr. 
Fred C. Leining, secretary of the New 
York State Convention, that Rev. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone of Canton has been 
elected a trustee of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Dr. Frederick W. Betts of 
Syracuse. 


Mr. W. W. Warner, superintendent of 
the Sunday school of the Universalist 
church in Kent, Ohio, visited head- 
quarters April 7. 


Rev. L. Weston Attwood of Abington, 
Mass., died peacefully at 3.80 a. m. on 
Sunday, April 10, after an illness of five 
days. The funeral services were held on 
his thirty-third wedding anniversary, Tues- 
day, April 12, and were conducted by 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
Rev. William Couden, Rev. Howard Gale, 
and Rey. John van Schaick, Jr. Further 
notice will appear next week. 


Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., as 
president of the Council of Social Agencies 
of the District of Columbia, presided at 
the mass meeting in the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington on 
Sunday, April 10, in behalf of an appro- 
priation for unemployment relief. in the 
District of Columbia. The only common 
council that Washington has is the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


Indiana 


Muncie.—Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
pastor. The annual meeting was held the 
first Wednesday in February. Reports 
from all organizations showed progress as 
well as all bills paid. This has been done 
without decreasing the budget. The pas- 
tor’s report showed that he had conducted 
sixty-five funerals and twelve weddings, 
delivered forty-eight sermons in the church, 
all new ones, delivered seventy-two ad- 
dresses and sermons outside the church, 
many of them out of the city, made over 
six hundred resident calls, read forty books, 
besides serving on five civic boards. A 
series of sermons on “Much Misunder- 
stood Men” has brought out large au- 
diences and created much interest. A ser- 
mon on ‘‘The Green Pastures” packed the 
church. Attendance so far this year is fifty 
per cent above the same period of any year 
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at Andover. He has done a good work for 
years as a teacher. He wishes now to take 
up active church work. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


of the eight our pastor has been here. 
New people are coming all the time. The 
men’s club holds monthly suppers and 
assists in any and all church activities. 
Homer Life is the president. Our Easter 
opened with an early morning service in 
the Heekin Park cabin. After the devo- 
tionals, breakfast was served. The church 
was crowded for the Easter service. Easter 
lilies and ferns in profusion made the 
church beautiful. The pastor’s subject was 
“Living the Immortal Life.” Eleven 
adults were received into membership, 
eight coming from the church school. 
Among the new members were three 
young men, sons of Mr. and Mrs. J. Murry 
Budd, grandchildren of Dr. S. O. Budd, one 
of the founders of this church. Early 
preaching services were often held in his 
home. Our superintendent, Mr. J. B. 
Brazier, spoke to the young members of 
the pleasure it gave him, the teachers and 
their parents, to have so many come from 
the school into the church. Mr. MeDavitt 
began his ninth year as pastor the first 
Sunday in April. 


Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, pas- 
tor. Miss Harriet G. Yates, of the staff 
of the General Sunday School Association, 
was our guest over the week end of March 
6. On Saturday evening she conferred 
with the members of the church school 
staff, on Sunday conducted an inspiring 
service of worship, and on Monday eve- 
ning attended the regular church family 
dinner and spoke, informally and delight- 
fully, of folks and facts of denominational 
interest and worth. During this past 
quarter our adult educational program has 
included reviews by the pastor on Sun- 
day evenings of the following books: 
“Can Europe Keep the Peace?” Simonds; 
“Morals of To-morrow,’’ Sockman; ““The- 
ism and the Modern Mood,’’ Horton; 
“Newton D. Baker,’’ Palmer; and ‘Es- 
says in Persuasion,” John Maynard 
Keynes. At the January and February 
meetings of the men’s club, Richard Shane 
gave two lectures on “Centralized Plan- 
ning in Industry,” and at the March meet- 
ing Dr. E. E. Peek, former mayor of 
Waterloo, lectured on “City Govern- 
ment.’”’ The Universalist Guild, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Roy Housden, re- 
cently reviewed the articles on “Birth 
Control” in the issue of the Nation devoted 
to that subject. Rev. W. A. Pratt of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was the preacher on 
the morning of April 3, and on the evening 
of April 10 our pastor emeritus, Rev. 
Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., read ““The 
Green Pastures” to us. There was a 
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record attendance on Easter Sunday. 
The minister spoke on “Eternal Springs of 
Resurrection from Death in Life,’’ and at 
the close of the service little Juanita 
Louise Harvey was christened. We are re- 
joicing over the addition of three new 
tenors to our choir and of Francis Mead, 
violinist, to our ministry of music. On the 
recommendation of the State Convention 
and with the assistance of Truman Aldrich, 
state president, we are attempting to hold 
4 o’clock vesper services at our church, 
long dormant, in West Union, Iowa. At 
the opening service on April 10, Miss Brun- 
er spoke on “The Law of God in the 
Hearts of Men.” 


Massachusetts 

Orange.—WallaceG. Fiske,'pastor. There 
were 320 persons at the service on Haster 
Sunday morning. This regular service 
followed a union sunrise service in our 
church which was also very well attended. 
On Friday evening, April 1, the junior 
Y. P. C. U. held a social-in the vestry. 

North Orange.—Reyv. Peter J. McInnes, 
pastor. Free breakfast was served in the 
church dining room Sunday morning, 
March 25, at 9.30. We had a large con- 
gregation at the regular service. Music 
was furnished by a choir of young people. 
The sermon topic was “Life Triumphant.” 
In the afternoon the children’s concert 
took place. About forty pupils partici- 
pated. Over one hundred persons were 
present. This is the largest attendance 
for many years. 

Provincetown.—The adult class in Sun- 
day school is favored by a series of talks 
by Mr. Richard Miller, dean of the art 
colony here, on “Art in Religion,” il- 
luminating in an informal and delightful 
manner something of the service the ar- 
tists have rendered the church. 

Stoughton.—Rev. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. At the annual parish supper and 
meeting 150 were seated at the tables. 
A turkey supper was served, and one 
hundred people stayed to transact im- 
portant business. Reports showed all 
bills paid in full. Interest was displayed 
in all departments, the desire to co-operate 
with officers and pastor to the fullest ex- 

.tent. Officers elected: President, Edgar 
F. Leonard; clerk, Charles Russell; treas- 
urer, Lawrence Stetson; assistant treas- 
urer, Harold Fobes; parish committee, 
Oleon Fobes, Kendall Fobes. A vote of 
appreciation and thanks was recorded for 
the faithful services of Dr. Edward A. 
Perrin as parish clerk since 1887, and for 
Charles S. Stickney, treasurer, who asked 
to be excused from further service. Our 
Easter service, with an attendance equal- 
ing the seating capacity of our church, 
was a great success. 

Essex.—Arthur W. Webster, pastor. 
On Easter Sunday the pastor’s subject 
was ‘The Open Sepulcher.” <A large con- 
gregation was in attendance. Music was 
furnished by a: mixed quartette accom- 
panied by Mr. Manning Story at the or- 
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gan. At the close of the service holy 
communion was administered by Rey. 
Asa M. Bradley, State Superintendent of 
New Hampshire. In the evening the 
people of the church attended a special 
service at the Congregational church. 
On Friday and Saturday, April 1 and 2, 
the ninety-sixth annual fair was held in 
the town hall, opening with an old- 
fashioned church supper. This was fol- 
lowed by an April 1 party, concert and 
dance. Music was furnished by the well 
known radio artists, Proctor and Schaller, 
and their six-piece orchestra of Boston. 
Saturday afternoon a sunlight party for 
the children ccncluded the fair. At the 
fair little Miss and Master Essex were 
chosen and were presented with silver 
loving cups. Master Essex was Frank 
Cooper, and Miss Essex was Katharine 
Millett. Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Ellis, 
formerly of the Universalist church of 
Lynn, were receiving congratulations on 
Sunday, April 3, on their fifty-first wedding 
anniversary. They were married by Dr. 
John Coleman Adams. 
Michigan 

Lansing.—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. The present year will be remem- 
bered as one of the most trying in the 
long history of this church. Shortage of 
funds constitutes the main difficulty. 
Like many another church, we have con- 
tinued to operate on a “hand-to-mouth”’ 
basis. Our chorus choir had to be dis- 
banded, but we have not been without 
music. Mrs. Florence Moon Black has 
continued as organist without pay, and 
Miss Janette Trachsel has contributed her 
services as soloist. All programs and 
services are held in the church school room 
except on special occasions. In spite of 
cramped quarters and other difficulties 
we have gone ahead with our work. Our 
people have been loyal and co-operative. 
Every auxiliary is functioning and in 
many respects a real gain is to be noted. 
The church school has shown constant 
improvement. A Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union has been organized with Mrs. 
Reamon acting as counsellor. Weekly 
meetings are held with more than a score 
of young people in attendance regularly. 
On Young People’s Day five members of 
the Union took charge of the morning 
worship services. On Jan. 17 eight new 
members were received into the member- 
ship of the church. In commemorating 
the George Washington Bicentennial, two 
special programs have been given. The 
Woman’s Association sponsored the first 
of these. Following a delightful dinner, 
Southern style, a program of dramatics, 
tableaux, music and dancing, all in colonial 
costume and setting, was enjoyed. On 
Sunday, Feb. 21, the Lions Club of Lan- 
sing attended morning worship in a body. 
Mr. Reamon spoke on ‘Washington 
Emerges.”” One of our local papers car- 
ried the sermon in full. A special series 
of sermons on ‘‘Mental Hygiene and Re- 
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ligion”’ attracted many visitors. 


Harris, whose sudden death on March 9 
came as a shock to a host of friends. 


and at the time of his death was a trustee 
and a deacon. He had won an honored 


place in the field of commercial education, ||, 
serving as owner, president and manager ||| 
of the Lansing Business University, one | 
of the finest institutions of its kind in the | 
Mrs. Harris, the mother of a large ||) 
family, all of whom have followed her ||} 
example in loyalty to the church, was one_|]] 


state. 


of our most loved members. Her in- 
vincible faith has helped to carry us through 
many a storm. Because of gradually 
failing health, Mrs. McCree has been 
somewhat inactive during recent years, 
but her loyalty and devotion were hardly 
dimmed. These good friends will be 
greatly missed. We had the best Easter 
in many years. Extra chairs were neces- 
sary to accommodate the morning au- 
dience. Lansing Commandery, No. 25, 
Knights Templars, were guests of honor; 
a chorus of sixty-four voices from one 
of the local high schools assisted in the 
music; the floral decorations were beauti- 
ful and the offering showed a 25 per cent 
increase over the previous year. At the 
evening service a religious drama, ‘‘The 
First Day of the Week,’’ was given. 


Vermont 


Barre.—Rev. L. Griswold Williams, | 


pastor. The Easter season was marked 
by co-operation of the Protestant churches 
for united Passion Week services, with 
themes following the traditional ascrip- 
tions for the days of the week, Thursday 
being reserved for services in the individual 
churches. 
with a music service with united choirs 
and orchestra and an attendance of one 
thousand in the Opera House. 
the sixth of the once-a-month civie ser- 
vices which have been held by the Protes- 
tant churches during the winter, with in- 
creasing success. Program features have 
been Negro spirituals, a Christmas pag- 
eant-play under the direction of Mr. 


Williams, a Washington bicentennial with || 


Edwin Markham reading his poems. 
Ending the season a Hindu scholar will 
speak on India. Average attendance has 


been 750. Recently a program of three one | 


act plays was directed by the minister, 
with children of the church school taking 


part; dramatics will be made a regular || 


feature of the school program, now that 
the stage equipment has been improved. 


Officers | | 
and teachers of the church school have |} 
profited by a recent visit from Miss Har- it 
riet Yates, Field Representative of the || 
G.S.S. A. During recent weeks, we have || 
lost three of our finest and most loyal ||) 
members, Mrs. Mary McCree, who passed _ || 
away on Feb. 17, Mr. William M. Dowden, || 
who died on March 3, and Mrs. Carrie D. i 


Mr. | 
Dowden had served as president of the | 
board of the local church for three years _||| 


The series closed Easter night | / 


This was || 


Opening exercises of the school are made 


more valuable by music-appreciation fea- i} 
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tures, and the use of stereopticon and re- 
flectoscope. Monthly parties keep up the 
social interest, and handicraft work de- 
velops self-confidence. The interior of 
the church was altered in appearance dur- 
ing the summer by the laying of a dark 
oak floor, with runners of burnt-orange 
carpet, and the covering of cushions in the 
same shade. Walls are in warm shades 
of buff, tan and brown, producing a cheer- 
ing yet restful effect. At the festal seasons 
a large chancel hanging of red velour is 
used. During Lent three hundred copies 
of the readings, ‘‘Abiding Faith,’’ were 
distributed to our people. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 
* * 
* * 
* * 
He Prof. Harold E. B. Speight is * 
* head ofthedepartment of biography * 
* at Dartmouth College and literary * 
* editor of the Christian Leader. = 
“4 F. H. Selden is principal of Hill- * 
* crest School, Lundys Lane, Penn. * 
* Rev. Edson R. Miles, D. D., is * 
* professor of homiletics in the The- * 
* ological School at St. Lawrence Uni- * 
* versity. * 
“i Rey. William Couden is pastor of * 
* the First Universalist Church of * 
* Providence, R. I. * 
‘A Rev. John M. Trout is minister * 
* of the Federated Church of Sand- * 
* wich, Mass. * 
d Rev. Frank A: Lindhorst is as- * 
* sistant in Field Administration of * 
* the Board of Education of the * 
* Methodist Episcopal Church. - 
“3 Miss Helen G. Murray is one of * 
* the secretaries in the Department * 
* of Social Relations of the Con- * 
* gregational Education Society. a 
* * 
* * 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Universalist ministers of Boston 
and vicinity will attend a meeting held 
on Monday, April 18, under the auspices 
of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. Gathering at 10.45 o’clock at 
the Church of the New Jerusalem, Bow- 
doin Street, they will listen to a speaker 
of national prominence who will discuss 
a question of great importance. 

Caer 


MEMBERSHIP AT MURRAY GROVE 


Formerly the M rray Grove Associa- 
tion was a local society, almost all its 
members being from Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland or New York. Now 
the organization has become a nation-wide 
partnership. Every once in a while some 
enthusiastic Universalist in Oregon or 
Florida or Northeastern Maine, grateful 
for the gospel received from Murray and 
Potter, will send a dollar to Miss Agnes L. 
Nicol, of 1703 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, 
Pa., and signify a desire for membership. 
Occasionally the check is for twenty-five 
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dollars, which provides for the dues for- 
ever and forever. The large increase in 
membership, however, has come from the 
acceptance of auxiliary societies as units. 
Any Mission Circle, church school, Young 
People’s Christian Union, Clara Barton 
Guild, Ladies’ Aid Association, or other 
organization connected with one cf our 
local churches may become a member upon 
payment of a single dollar, and every year 
an increasing number (several hundred) 
take advantage of the privilege. Miss 
Nicol has just sent out her invitations for 
the current year and already the responses 
have begun to arrive. 
a * 


DR. PARK AT BOSTON MINISTERS’ 
MEETING 
(Continued from page 482) 


_ metaphysical speculation, some theological 


teaching, some sharing with the people 
the certainties that we have. 

“3. One of the most potent of moral 
influences is to be found in the rewards 
and punishments of society. Society has 
at its disposal certain rewards and punish- 
ments like wealth, power, fame, applause. 
Society also has at its disposal certain 
punishments like poverty, obscurity, or 
contempt. Some acts bring rewards and 
some bring the punishments of society. 
One of the strongest of our moral incen- 
tives is to be found here. All men want 
to do the thing that will bring them the 
rewards of society. The meaning of a 
good society is that it rewards the good 
acts, and the meaning of a bad society 
is that it punishes the good acts and re- 
wards the bad acts. Our society rewards 
conformity, business ability, shrewdness, 
foresight, technical skill, ability to ad- 
vertise oneself, ability to amuse it. It 
rewards the hundred per cent American, 
the standpatter, the high-tariff isolation- 
ist. It rewards the bootlegger, the manu- 
facturer of a cheap usable automobile, the 
home run king, the maker of a five cent 
magazine, or the writer of a best seller. 
On the other hand, our society punishes 
nonconformity, the man whom it considers 
the recluse, the scholar, the highbrow, the 
visionary, the minister, the college profes- 
sor, the honest editor. It punishes all 
these by withholding from them a fair re- 
ward for their services. In our churches, 
can we do anything to rectify society’s re- 
wards and punishments? Ifwecan change 
values, change the criteria at the heart of 
society, so that society will reward what 
ought to be rewarded and punish what 
ought to be punished, we will render a 
great service. The moral tissues of so- 
ciety need to be refined and invigorated. 
Can we make our churches like lumps of 
refining leaven? If each church could be 
made into a rectifying society in which 
right things are rewarded and wrong 
things punished, and if we could add to the 
number of such churches, we would be 
serving society, to which we all belong. 
You can not legislate these things into 
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existence. We have tried that with pro- 
hibition. 

“4, We owe a duty to our children. 
We assume that our children will take care 
of themselves. We do not bring up our 
children. We feed them and shelter them 
and that is all we do for them. They are 
brought up by the gang, by the movies, 
by the funnies, by the intangible atmos- 
phere of their companions. What do they 
become? Little worldlings, scoffers at 
everything, and unprincipled. The one 
rule they have is: “Can you get away with 
it? If so, go ahead. If you can’t, don’t 
do it.’ Our children come up in absolute 
ignorance of moral distinctions. They 
have no moral instruction at home and 
no religious instruction in school. Our 
children grow up about as wild morally 
as the neglected children of Russia. As a 
boy, my first moral instruction was to 
learn the Ten Commandments. That 
was a little nucleus to which I gradually 
added other commandments. I built up 
my first consciousness of right and wrong. 
The Ten Commandments may be anti- 
quated to-day, but the equivalent of the 
Ten Commandments is not antiquated. 
I do not see how a child can see the dif- 
ference between right and wrong unless 
some one tells him. 

“One suggestion that I can make is 
that we can put into the hands of every 
family in our parishes where there are 
children some little booklet that we can 
prepare ourselves, if need be, which is an 
equivalent of the Ten Commandments, 
or the shorter catechism, or the prayers, of 
a previous generation.” 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 500) 
busy on the lip and idle in the heart.’”’? He 
could not be silent when he saw Chris- 
tianity claimed by any class of persons 
who, in the words of Swift, “have just 
enough religion to make them hate, and 
not enough to make them love, one 
another.” 

His religion, however, was not able to 
save Dickens from a fear of death. Be- 
lieving in immortality, he loved this life 
well and always dreaded any sort of part- 
ing. Nor was his faith an adequate refuge 
in life. It was his defect, his greatest 
biographer has said, ‘not to be able to 
live alone.’ Forster adds, “There was for 
him no ‘city of the mind’ against outward 
ills, for inner consolation and_ shelter. 
It was in and from the actual he still 
stretched forth to find the freedom and 
satisfactions of an ideal, and by his very 
attempts to escape the world he was riven 
back into the thick of it. But what he 
would have sought there it supplies to 
none; and to get the infinite out of any- 
thing so finite has broken many a stout 
heart.’”’ Yet, true as this is, if he did not 
feel with the saints that having God he 
had all, if he wanted human smiles and 
human handclasps, he was serving God in 
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using’ the gifts God had given him and in 
devoting his talents for the sake of God’s 
less fortunate ones. If he enjoyed the 
fame that came as the reward of great in- 
dustry, if he sometimes laid himself open 
to the charge of vulgarity, if he was mas- 
terful and commanding in his editorial 
chair, if he could ridicule a living man in a 
severe caricature, if he was shallow in his 
culture and lacking in his heroic sense, if 
he was more than once led by his imag- 
ination into what his critics challenged as 
a prevarication, if he shared the responsi- 
bility for the misfortunes of his married 
life, there were great virtues to overbalance 
the faults, and Carlyle could write, in a 
tribute which appreciated what he did 
rather than what he failed to do, “the good, 
the gentle, high-gifted, ever friendly, 
noble Dickens, every inch an honest man.” 
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CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 82. Detroit, Mich. 


ee Lotals 7. 
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GODDARD NEWS 


The Vermont Association of Worcester 
had Governor Wilson as guest of honor at 
its eleventh annual “‘sugaring off’ party 
in Horticultural Hall, Thursday, April 7. 
The Governor is a Goddard graduate and 
president of the board of trustees. 

* * 


NEW JERSEY UNIVERSALISTS 
AND OTHER LIBERALS 


Will all Universalists and other liberal 
Christians in upper New Jersey, not con- 
nected with a parish, communicate with 
Rev. Clarence J. Harris, 45 Pinehurst 
Ave., New York. The Washington 
Heights Universalist Church is at the 
one-way exit of the big George Washington 
Bridge, and all buses from New Jersey stop 
at our door. Return buses leave one 
block from us. 

Quick time and very low fare from ten 
or more of the towns and cities surround- 
ing Hackensack and Fort Lee. Regular 
services at 7 p. m. for young people and 
8 for worship. Leave bus at Wadsworth 
Avenue. 
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Notices 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The 1932 Religious Education Association Con- 
vention will be held May 3, 4, 5, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, and will consider the prob- 
lems presented by the Wickersham Reports on the 
Cause and Cure of Crime. The Association will 
break up into seminar groups and take up various 


problems of religious education. 
* Ox 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


A meeting of the Universalist Sabbath School Union 
will be held Wednesday, April 20, at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Medford, Mass. 

Dr. James P. Berkeley, professor of Religious 
Edueation at the Newton Theological Institution, 
will give his final talk on “Lesson Planning.” 

Directors’ meeting at 6 p. m. Supper at 6.30. 
Tickets, fifty cents, may be procured at the church. 
Evening program at 7.45. 

From Boston, take north-bound elevated train to 
Sullivan Square. Take Medford-Salem Street car 
at Sullivan Square. Leave car at Medford Square. 
Church is on right-hand side of Forest Street not far 
from the square (almost opposite high school). Al- 
low about 25 minutes from Sullivan Square Terminal. 

ee 
1932 UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOK 


The 1932 Universalist Year Book is now on sale at 
the office of the Universalist General Convention. 
This is a book of 132 pages containing the report of 
the Buffaio Convention, annual reports of the Board 
of Trustees and Treasurer of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, brief reports from the National 
Auxiliary Organizations, denominational, state and 
local church statistics, and a complete list of all 
Universalist ministers with their addresses. Price 
$1.15 prepaid to all Universalists. 

Send check or money order to the Universalist 


General Convention, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 
ee 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Fellowship of Rev. Robert J. Raible (Unitarian) 
transferred to Massachusetts under date of March 
28, 1932. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
BO 
WISCONSIN CONVENTION 


The 82d session of the Wisconsin Universalist 
Convention will be held in Mukwonago on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 17 and 18, 1982, for the tran- 
saction of such business as may legally come before 
it. All churches within the state are urged to elect 
delegates, pay state quotas, and take an offering for 
the Ministerial Pension Fund. The Mukwonago 
church will furnish free entertainment for delegates 
and visiting pastors. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
ee) 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 

Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m, 

Preachers 

April 20-21, President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University. 

April 22, Prof. Harold W. Ruopp, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

April 26-29, Dean Willard L. Sperry, Theological 
School in Harvard University. 

x * 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATIONAL LEADERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


A meeting has been called by the General Sunday 
School Association, of the officers and trustees of the 
State Sunday School Associations of New England, 
to be held April 18 and 19, in the Universalist church 
in Malden, Mass. The purpose of this is a careful 
study of our religious educational forces in New 
England, looking toward a possible enlargement 
and improvement of our program. ‘The sessions on 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday morning will be for 
the officers of the G. S. S. A. and State Associations 
only. 

To the evening meeting on Monday, however, the 
public is invited, and we urge the attendance of 
church school officers and teachers living in and 
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around Boston. A service of worship at 7.45 will 
be in charge of Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn, 
Maine, first vice president of the G. S.S. A. This 
will be followed by two addresses, the first by Rev. 
Seth R. Brooks, pastor of the Malden Church, on 
“The Positive in Religious Education To-day;” the 
second by Rey. Robert Wood Coe, pastor of the 
Leyden Congregational Church, Brookline, Mass. 
His subject will be “Are We Teaching Religion in 
Our Church Schools?” Following this meeting 
there will be an informal social hour in the church 
parlors. 


Obituary 


Frank L. Bills 

Frank L. Bills was born in Belvedere, Ill., seventy- 
four years ago. Early in life he removed to Urbana, 
where he resided for many years, and where, fifty 
years ago, he married Miss Grace Somers, who sur- 
vives him. Nineteen years ago Mr. and Mrs. Bilis 
removed to Melbourn, Florida. There Mr. Bills was 
active in many public enterprises, among which were 
the establishing of the first bank of the place, and 
later the Country Club. 

Mr. Bills died Nov. 14, and the body was returned. 
to Urbana, where on the 17th funeral services were 
eonducted by the minister, Rev. James Houghton. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bills had been for years active members 
of this church. 


Frank Edwin Harris 

Frank Edwin Harris died suddenly in Boston, 
Feb. 5, 1982. He was born in Westford, Mass., 
June 8, 1876, second of twelve children of David C. 
and Jennie B. (Fitch) Harris. His parents moved to 
North Acton when he was a small boy. He received 
his education in the Acton schools, later learning the 
trade of monumental engraver. In 1901 he engaged 
in the monumental business in Concord, where he 
remained for twenty years. After that he moved to 
Providence and Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Since 
June, 1931, he was connected with the H. P. Smith 
Co., Ine., of Haverhill St., Boston, Mass., making 
his home in Stoneham. 

In 1903 Mr. Harris became a member of the I. O. 
O. F. of Concord, Mass., of which he was past grand, 
and served on the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 
later transferring to What Cheer Lodge of Provi- 
dence. He was a member of the Church of Our 
Father, Universalist, of Pawtucket, R. I. 

On Jan. 10, 1906, at Waltham, Mass., he married 
Etta Mae Parsons, who survives him. He also 
leaves a daughter, Eleanor Parsons Harris. 

Funeral services were conducted at the George A. 
Clark Funeral Home, Waltham, on Feb. 8, 1932, with 
Rey. Edgar R. Walker, minister of the Church of 
Our Savior, Waltham, officiating. The noble grand 
and chaplain of the I. O. O. F. of Stoneham con- 
ducted the rites of their order. Interment was at 
Woodlawn Cemetery, Acton, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary F. Gile 

Mrs. Mary F. Gile, widow of Edward H. Gile, of 
Readfield, Maine, died at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Leon O. Tebbets, in Waterville, Maine, on 
Wednesday, March 28. She was born in Boston, 
Jan. 1, 1857. Nearly all her life was passed in Read- 
field. She is survived by two daughters, Mrs. Teb- 
bets, with whom she spent her winters, and Mrs. 
Albert P. Pratt of Manchester, N. H., a son, Walter 
C. Gile of Boston, and a grandson, Richard G. Pratt. 

The funeral services were held on Good Friday, 
with prayers at the home of the daughter in Water- 
ville, and the regular service in the old home in Read- 
field. Many old friends and neighbors were present 
at the Readfield service in the afternoon. Rev. 
W. A. Kelley, minister of All Souls Universalist 
Church, Oakland, Maine, officiated in both places. 

Mrs. Gile was a member of the Universalist church 
in Readfield and a charter member of Lafayette 
Chapter, O. E. S. Interment was in the old family 
lot at Readfield Corner. The body of Mr. Gile, 
who died nearly thirty years ago, lies in an adjoining 
grave. 

Mrs. Gile carried steadily through her long life 
the noblest type of New England character. With 
firm ideas and convictions, she was gentle, kind, and 
beloved by all. Her influence will linger, a force for 
good in her family and in the community where she 
dwelt so long. 
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SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 


By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 


If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 80 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 
Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 


A Study of Universalists and 
Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 


By Dr. J. Fort Newton 


The title of the first sermon in a 
series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 

$1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

- H. BURDETT, President 


Hancock 6300 


156 Stuart St., Boston 


ODDARD 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
nesponsible Houses « Reliable Goods 


SSS SE 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. | 


WA art 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Prinier 


| 101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


BIBLES «= TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 71-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


_ JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schovt 
for young men and young women, offering exsep- 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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Crackling 


A real estate man, being solicited by his 
pastor for a contribution for enlarging 
the church building, said: ‘I question the 
value of churches. What good do they 
do, anyway?” 

“My friend,” replied the parson, “I 
want you to seriously consider the ques- 
tion I am going to ask you! What was real 
estate worth in Sodom?’”’—Christian Regis- 
ter. 

eae 

The young suitor had called on his 
loved one for her reply. 

“No, Oswald,’’ she said. “I’m afraid 
I can not marry you.”’ 

Oswald shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, very well,” he returned, savagely; 
“there are others just as good.” 

‘Better,’ she retorted. “I accepted 
one of them yesterday.’’—Tvt-Bits. 

* * 

The conductor of the band glared at the 
cornet player. ‘‘Why on earth,” he yelled, 
“did you leave off playing just as we got to 
the chorus?” 

“Well,” said the cornet player (a raw 
recruit), “on my music it said ‘Refrain’— 
so I did!’’—Pearson’s. 

* * 

“Hello, is this the Better Business 
Bureau?” 

Vieg.?” 

“Well, how’d you like to come down 
and make ours a little better?””—Ohio 
State Sun Dial. 

* x 

Snobbery, says a busy epigrammer, is 
the characteristic of one who is not sure 
of his position. Goshallhemlock, the 
country must be practically full of snobs.— 
Boston Herald. 

* x 

We expect, of course, to buy our share of 
baby bonds, but we do hope we shall not 
have to get up in the night and walk the 
floor with them.—Schenectady Union-Star. 

* * 

“Men,” says a fashion note, ‘“‘will wear 
step-ins this spring.’”’ Which, of course, 
means good-by to pulling your pants on 
over your head.— Springfield Union. 

* Eg 

After looking over President Hoover’s 
plans for money-raising we’ve decided to 
let the Government have our income and 
we'll keep the tax.—Judge. 

* * 

Mrs. ’Iggins: “That Mrs. Briggs was 
boastin’ as ’ow she comes from a fine 
family. An’ you’ve come a good way, I 
says, pleasant-like.” Tit-Bits. 

Notwithstanding the JDigest’s straw 
vote, we are inclined to regard prohibition 
as less of a failure than is American citizen- 
ship.—Weston Leader. 

* * 

It’s even tough on the guys these days 
who live by their wits. And think what it 
must be for the half-wits.—Judge. } 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


by 


FREDERICK W. BETTS, D. D. 


A Book About a 


Farmer, Carpenter, Preacher, Social Worker, 
and Public Servant 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and 
unique ministry. Makes it easy to understand 
why his fellow-citizens voted him to be “the most 
useful citizen of Syracuse.” 


“T have written this book during the summer 
vacation of 1929. I have had no notes. I have 
written entirely from memory. There is nothing 
systematic about it. I have selected certain in- 
cidents and experiences, one at a time, and have 
written around each one. The reader can begin 
anywhere and can end anywhere. The only unity 
of the book is the unity of life. It is true. It is 
me. I have been very busy living and thinking 
and doing. I have had a glorious and interest- 
ing time of it.”—From the Foreword. 


A Book of Inspiration for thoughtful ministers 
and laymen. 


Especially suggestive for young people. 


Price $1.50 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FORTY FRUITFUL YEARS 


An Autobiography 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


